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PAN-AMERICANISM WITHOUT 
ARGENTINA: 


From Rio to Mexico City 


INCE Pearl Harbour, relations between the United States and 
Argentina, never particularly cordial, have reached the lowest ebb 

in their history. The real roots of this hostility lie in the past, in the 
innate suspicion of Argentina, despite the ““Good Neighbour”’ policy, 
for the Colossus of the North which once, she remembers, wielded the 
“big stick”, and also in the self-conscious nationalism of the young 
Argentine State, proud of the culture and progress which she considers 
entitle her to be the national leader of the South American countries, 
now by no means certain that that position is likely to be hers. History, 
tradition, culture, and religion link Argentina to Latin Europe, com- 
merce has forged ties with Great Britain and other European countries, 
and love of military display has made her an admirer of Germany.’ 
With the United States she has no natural ties, and the economies of 
the two countries are competitive, not complementary. In the inter- 
war period the United States formally extended her hand in friendship, 
but did nothing to remove that “‘sanitary” embargo on Argentine meat 
so offensive to Argentine pride. Germany, on the other hand, imple- 
mented her commercial contacts with cultural infiltration, and thus 
when war broke out it was not difficult for the Axis to organize an 
efficient information service in Argentina. The U.S. State Department 
has, in documented statements, accused Argentina of harbouring Axis 
agents, and has thus forced the Government to prune this growth. 
Furthermore, the United States views with grave concern the develop- 
ment of Fascism in Argentina? as presenting a threat to the security of 
the Americas: both within and outside the hemisphere. She argues 
that the successive Argentine Governments, by sitting on the fence, 
have been damaging the cause of the United Nations as well as that of 
Pan-Americanism—fence-sitting, especially when the sitter is leaning 
well over on the Fascist side, she contends to be incompatible with 
sincere Americanism. 

‘See Bulletin of July 25, 1942, Vol. XIX, No. 15. 

>See President Roosevelt’s statement. Text in New York Times, Sept. 30, 
1944. 

B 147 
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Argentina herself considers that the aid she has given to the Allies 
(by allowing them, as it is pointed out in the United States, to purchase 
foodstuffs she could not sell elsewhere) more than offsets her tolerance 
of Axis activity. Her form of government may not be, and obviously is 
not, democratic, but she contends that it has nothing in common with 
aggressive Nazism. In any case, the present régime considers her form 
of government to be Argentina’s own affair, and foreign pressure on it 
implies interference with national sovereignty. Even among compara- 
tively liberal-minded Argentines dislike of United States pressure 
tends to counteract dislike of the Government’s policy. 

Policy and ideology predominate in the present estrangement of the 
United States and Argentina. Great Britain’s interest is more vital, 
for she is dependent on Argentina for the bulk of her meat supplies, 
and for this reason has been less anxious than the United States to 
impose economic sanctions. There is no cause for Britain to regard 
with any favour the brand of dictatorship which the reactionary 
Government of Argentina has imposed, but in the United States there 
has been some tendency to think the British attitude ostrich-like and 
dangerously close to the pre-Munich British attitude. These Anglo- 
American differences have been exaggerated in the Argentine National- 
ist press. There is also a feeling in the United States that Britain, with 
an eye to her post-war trade, is not anxious for the extension of United 
States economic interests in Argentina. President Roosevelt made a 
statement on Sept. 29, 1944 in order to refute rumours of divergencies 
of view between his Government and Great Britain on Argentina. 

The problem of Argentina will be discussed at the conference of 
American Foreign Ministers opening on Feb. 21. Argentina herself, 
one of the most important Powers concerned, will not be represented 
at the conference. ‘The last Pan-American conference was held at Rio 
in January, 1942, and in this Argentina played a dominant but disagree- 
able part.! Her action at this conference, which was largely responsible 
for modifying the form of the resolution on the breaking of diplomatic 
relations so that it read, ‘the Conference recommends the rupture of 
diplomatic, political, and commercial relations with Italy, Germany, 
and Japan’’, was her first step on the path towards isolation. President 
Castillo, in an interview with the press,? made his attitude clear in these 
words: “‘We maintained throughout (the conference) that Argentina 
would not go to war nor break off relations, but that it was disposed, in 
view of its never absent Americanist policy, to accept any compromise 
formula reaffirming continental solidarity and unity, and at the same 
time giving freedom to the different countries, in exercise of their 
sovereignty, to take the steps counselled in each case by the specie! 
position and private circumstance of each country.” 

While it would be untrue to suggest that the people of Argentina 
were eager to declare war on the Axis, or even to break off relations at 
once (an action which the Japanese Ambassador threatened would be 


1 An account of the Rio Conference appeared in the Bulletins of Jan. 24 and 
Feb. 7, 1942, Vol. XIX, Nos. 2 and 3. 
® Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 28, 1942. 
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considered tantamount to a declaration of war), there is evidence that 
the Government’s easy-going attitude towards German activities was 
not approved. Although 20 Germans were arrested in January, 1942 
and a special police bureau was set up by the Minister of the Interior 
to suppress anti-Argentine activities, these proceedings were conducted 
with the lassitude characteristic of the Castillo régime. In September 
the Chamber of Deputies? decided to request the Minister of the 
Interior to explain why effective means had not been taken to suppress 
Nazi Party activities in Argentina, and on Sept. 14 it issued a decree 
ordering the immediate dissolution of the Federation of German 
Welfare and Cultural Clubs, said to be used as a cloak for the Nazi 
Party. In June the Chamber had shown its dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s foreign policy by demanding a debate on foreign affairs. 
A debate was eventually held (in secret session) on July 16, and it 
appeared that the Foreign Minister, Guinazu, defended his policy by 
alleging that the United States was trying to dominate South America, 
that she had refused to supply Argentina with arms, and insisted that 
Argentine ships should be convoyed—an actidn which would inevitably 
bring Argentina into the war. 

Argentina had refused the United States’ request that she should 
convoy her ships in February, and when the American east coast ports 
were blockaded decided to send goods to the Gulf ports;? further, she 
had announced that no foreign merchant ship could enter Argentine 
ports for repairs without previous permission of the Navy Minister 
and that those who did so must supply the materials used.* Castillo 
was determined that Argentina would not fight unless she were directly 
attacked. The belief that Chile would share her isolation and that 
Argentina could survive for 5 years without aid from either Britain or 
the United States strengthened his intransigent attitude. 

By the autumn of 1942 the Government had become thoroughly 
unpopular at home, where its extensive bureaucratic control, its failure 
to control the rise in the cost of living, and the scandals of its adminis- 
tration were deeply resented. This resentment made itself felt in the 
Chamber, where, on Sept. 30, 3 resolutions were adopted by narre 
majorities. These were: (1) that relations should be severed with the 
Axis; (2) that the Rio accords should be implemented; and (3) that the 
state of siege* should be lifted and constitutional rights restored. (The 
third resolution had the largest majority, of 77 votesto 56.) Castillo’s 
reply was an announcement that from Oct. 5 he would rule by decree, 
with no checks from the Legislature, which would remain in recess 
until May, 1943. 

Criticism from within the country was thus at first ignored. On 


' The Chamber was mainly Liberal and Socialist, the Senate apd the Govern- 
ment Conservative. Foreign and domestic policy are closely bound up in 
Argentine politics. The Government accused the Chamber of attempting to 
discredit the Administration by abuse of its foreign policy. 

_ "The New York Times, July 9, 1942, pointed out the difficulties of transport 
involved by this decision. 

* See the Christian Science Monitor, May 13, 1942. 

* The state of siege came into effect in December, 1941. 
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Oct. 9, however, the chorus of Argentine critics was augmented by the 
voice of Mr. Sumner Welles who, in a speech at Boston,' said that he 
could not believe that Chile and Argentina would continue long to 
permit their Latin-American brothers ‘“‘to be stabbed in the back by 
Axis emissaries operating in the territory . . . of these two Republics”. 
The Argentine Government demanded evidence for this accusation, 
which the State Department supplied in 3 memoranda on Axis espion- 
age presented to the Argentine Foreign Minister on Nov. 3, 4, and to. 
It also sent a memorandum to the Emergency Advisory Committee 
for Political Defense of the Continent, disclosing the existence of a vast 
spy ring in Argentina. Thisthe Committee made publicon Jan. 22, 1943. 

The State Department based its reports largely on intercepted radio 
messages. It gave in detail the work of 30 named Axis agents operating 
in four groups under the direction of the German Embassy at Buenos 
Aires. Each group had an illegal wireless transmitter by means of 
which information about the movements of Allied shipping was relaycd 
to the German Navy, thus bringing about loss of life, shipping, and 
millions of dollars worth of Allied materials. These elaborate memor- 
anda, coming as they did on top of demands from the Argentine 
Congress for the expulsion of Capt. Niebuhr, the German Naval 
Attaché, who was accused of assisting the escape of Graf Spee prisoners, 
could hardly be ignored. Accordingly, on Nov. 19 the Minister of the 
Interior instructed the provincial Governments to take strict measures 
to prevent actions that might be detrimental to the individual or 
collective security of the American Republics, and specifically men- 
tioned ‘“‘members of the Tripartite Pact and the States subordinate to 
them”, and “totalitarian propaganda”. The police instituted an 
inquiry, and by Dec. 4 38 Nazis had been arrested for espionage, 
several of them members of the German Embassy. The Supreme 
Court announced that the evidence against Niebuhr was sufficient to 
justify his trial, and suggested that the German Government be 
requested to waive the diplomatic immunities so that he could be 
submitted to Argentine justice. The German Government refused, 
and he ultimately returned to Germany. On Dec. 3 the Government 
published a decree restricting messages in code by wireless (the only 
communications available to the Axis Embassies) to 100 words daily. 
Many of the men arrested were ultimately released because of lack of 
evidence, so that in spite of (or possibly because of) the publicity given 
by the United States, the whole affair ended unsensationally. ‘The 
Argentine Government seems to have used a strictly judicial approach, 
and could in this respect hardly be accused of the arbitrary methods 
of Fascism. Subsequent events showed that Axis activities continucd 
to flourish. 

The second official censure of Argentina’s foreign policy came from 
Great Britain, in the form of a Foreign Office statement (Dec. 31, 
1942) deploring Argentina’s policy of “‘remaining in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the enemies of humanity”. The statement was designed to 
remove the impression encouraged by mis-quotation of an article, 

1 Reported in The Times, Oct. 10, 1942. 
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published in London, that Britain was in sympathy with Argentine 
neutrality, an impression fostered by Axis propaganda. Great Britain 
in more normal times has been the principal market for Argentina’s 
large exportable surplus of meat and dairy produce, and the com- 
plementary economies of the two countries have been acknowledged 
by trade agreements. At present, Great Britain’s most obvious and 
immediate interest in Argentina is that of the distraught housewife 
who must somehow find meat for the national larder. It was, however, 
as ‘the agreed joint purchasers on behalf of the United Nations” that 
the British Government concluded contracts on Aug. 28 and Sept. 23, 
1943 to buy the exportable surplus of meat and eggs from Argentina 
for the coming year, and in each case the Foreign Office announced 
that the agreement had “‘no political significance”. But though Great 
Britain has not adopted economic sanctions—a policy which has proved 
of dubious value in the past, and in any case would involve enormous 
problems of shipping and supply for the United States as well as for 
Great Britain—she has supported the United States’ policy in the 
Argentine problem. 

In 1943 Argentina was preoccupied by domestic problems, and 
June 9 saw the overthrow of the Castillo Government. Gen. Rawson 
became President for two days and was succeeded by Gen. Ramirez. 
It is not possible here to sketch the complicated political background 
of the revolution, but it may be said that statements made by Rawson 
and Ramirez at the time justified the belief of foreign observers that 
dislike of Castillo’s foreign policy was one of the motives for the 
revolution. Rawson, for instance, told the press that the coup was 
designed to rectify “the isolationist situation in which we so unjustly 
find ourselves’’.? 

By June 11 all the leading countries had recognized the new Govern- 
ment, with the exception of the U.S.S.R., who had never had relations 
with Argentina. The hope that the new Government would abandon 
her neutrality was encouraged by a decree of June 10 forbidding the 
sending of all code messages by wireless, only to be dashed by an 
announcement from Ramirez on June 16 that Argentina’s foreign 
policy was to be “sincere and true neutrality”. On the other hand, 
Adm. Storni, the Foreign Minister, said in a speech before the American 
Society of the River Plate on July 5 that “Argentina will stand with 
the other American nations in all those fields to which she is summoned 
by her commitments of honour and by her duties of pan-American 
co-operation”. A few days later he announced the formation of an 
inter-ministerial committee to examine the relations existing between 
Articles 1 and 17 of the Rio Conference, which dealt respectively with 
the breaking of relations with aggressor Powers and subversive activities 
of aggressor Powers. A delegate of ministerial rank was appointed to 
the Inter-American Committee of Political Defence. The real trend of 
Storni’s policy was finally revealed in a Note which he sent to Mr. 
Cordell Hull in August, asking that arms and goods should be supplied 


See The Times, June 9, 1943. Rawson has consistently maintained this 
view, which was, however, later repudiated by the Ramirez Government, 
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on lend-lease terms by the United States to “restore Argentina to the 
position of equilibrium to which she is entitled with respect to other 
South American countries”. Argentina now realized that neutrality 
had its drawbacks, for her neighbour and.rival Brazil was, as a member 
of the United Nations, receiving a flow of arms from the United States 
under lend-lease terms. 

Mr. Hull refused the request and made plain his reasons for doing 
so.!_ He criticized Argentina’s defection in not complying with her 
American commitments and cited 4 resolutions of the Rio Conference 
which she had not adopted. These were, (1) the breaking of relations 
with the Axis Powers; (2) the severance of commercial and financial 
relations with the Axis; (3) combating subversive Axis activities; 
(4) barring radio communication with the Axis. He also implied that 
the foreign policy of the Ramirez Government did not represent the 
“undoubted sentiments” of the people. To furnish Argentina with 
arms in order to restore her equilibrium would, he considered, be 
inconsistent with the juridical and moral foundations of existing inter- 
American agreements. 

Storni’s Note had contained an apology for Argentina’s present 
policy. In the past, he said, no cause had arisen to justify a break 
with the Axis, and now that its defeat was inevitable, such an action 
would be unchivalrous; his Government did not reflect totalitarian 
ideology; Argentine ships were operating exclusively in the service of 
the Allies and her exports aided the United Nations; she had granted 
“the status of non-belligerency exclusively to one of the belligerent 
parties”, and had disregarded Axis protests when the secrecy of their 
wireless communications was prohibited.2 The Ramirez Government 
had an enormous task of internal reconstruction before it and changes 
of foreign policy ‘‘could not be effected in a violent manner because 
our country was not ready for it’. He spdéke of the propagation of 
Communism, which had ‘corrupted even the most genuinely demo- 
cratic institutions such as Accion Argentina and the Funta de la Victoria” 
(pro-Allied societies which the Government banned soon after the 
revolution). Mr. Hull replied that the United Nations were Argentina's 
only markets, and exports to them helped her; Axis agents were still 
engaged in espionage, and “‘vicious propaganda aimed at the United 
Nations appears in publications which are supported by subsidies from 
Axis sources”. Argentina had shown no disposition to use her armed 
forces for the defence of the hemisphere, and since in determining 
contributions to the defence of the other American Republics the 
United States had been guided exclusively by considerations of hemis- 
phere security, it was impossible for the President to make an agreement 
with Argentina under the Lend-lease Act. 

The publication of this correspondence?® was followed by the resigna- 


1 The texts of the correspondence were made public by the State Department 
on Sept. 7, 1943. 

2 Cable communication was controlled by the Allies. 

® The Argentine Government released it to the press on Sept. 7 and invited 
editorial comment. 
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tion of Storni, who accepted entire responsibility for the disastrous 
Note, and General Gilbert, considered the least pro-Allied member of 
the Government, became acting Foreign Minister. The Army repu- 
diated Storni’s Note in a proclamation which declared that neutrality 
was a symbol of Argentina’s sovereignty. While Mr. Hull’s severe 
indictment underlined the isolation which Chile’s break with the Axis 
(January, 1943) had made complete, Storni’s reference to ‘“‘equili- 
brium” gave substance to suspicions that Argentina was trying to 
restore a balance of power in South America. The Ramirez Govern- 
ment had made friendly overtures to Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile, and 
on Aug. 24 signed agreements with the latter providing for the founda- 
tion of a Customs union to be open to contiguous countries, and for the 
development of railway communications. A similar agreement was 
signed with Paraguay on Nov. 17. 

On Dec. 20 the pro-Allied Government of Bolivia was overthrown. 
It was thought that the coup was Axis-inspired and that prominent 
Argentines had played an active part in it. The United States reserved 
recognition and declared that she would not recognize any new Govern- 
ment in South America which was established by force without first 
consulting the other South American Republics. Argentina recognized 
the new Government on Jan. 3. Reports published in Washington 
on Jan. 31? alleged that the United States Government had evidence 
to prove that the revolutionary party had connections with Nazi groups 
in Argentina as well as in Germany, and with members of the Ramirez 
Government,? and that the threat to publish this evidence helped to 
bring about Argentina’s break with the Axis. On Jan. 13 Mr. Hull 
told his press conference that he had discussed sanctions against 
Argentina with Lord Halifax. In the middle of December the British 
Government, acting with the full knowledge of Washington, had placed 
before the Argentine Government evidence supplied by Osmar Hel- 
muth, an Argentine Consul detained by the British authorities in 
Trinidad when on his way to Europe. Helmuth had confessed that he 
had instructions from German agents working in Argentina. A month 
later the Argentine Government announced that it had instituted an 
inquiry which confirmed the British report. It was the Helmuth 
incident which provided the immediate cause for the diplomatic break 
with the Axis on Jan. 26. Commercial and financial relations were 
broken on Jan. 28 and the telephone service to Berlin and Tokio was 
cut. The pro-Nazi paper E/ Pampero was suppressed. (It reappeared 
in February under the title E/ Federal.) Reports issued by the Govern- 
ment in February and March showed the extensive ramifications of 
Axis activity in Argentina and admitted that precious metals and 
industrial diamonds had been smuggled to Germany.’ 

The severing of relations with the Axis has not, however, brought 


about an improvement in Argentina’s relations with the Allies. The 


Fascist methods of her Government and its recalcitrant attitude have 


See The Times, Feb. 1, 1944. 
2 See A. O. Gutierrez: Una Revolucion tras los Andes, Santiago, 1944. 


® See The Times, May 25, 1944. 
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proved a major obstacle to the development of real understanding with 
the United States. On Feb. 25, for “reasons of ill-health”, Ramirez 
delegated his power to the Vice-President, Gen. Farrell. This move 
followed the resignation of three members of the Cabinet, who pro- 
posed to declare war on Germany and Japan and break relations with 
Spain. Their resignation was said to be demanded by the Army, which 
had also handed an ultimatum to Ramirez. On March 4 the United 
States Government issued a statement on the Argentine régime in 
which it declared its belief that “groups not in sympathy with the 
declared Argentine policy of joining in the defence of the hemisphere” 
were responsible for Ramirez’s “resignation”. Mr. Stettinius inti- 
mated that the United States would not recognize the new Government 
until it had interned Axis diplomats and agents, restricted the activities 
of Axis business firms, and prevented the smuggling of goods to the 
Axis. All the South American States, with the exception of Chile, 
Bolivia, and Paraguay, refused to recognize the new Government. 
Great Britain, to whom the Farrell régime has shown marked hostility, 
has also refused recognition. 

The real authority behind the present Government is said to be the 
Grupo de Oficiales Unidos \ed by Col. Peron, Secretary of Labour and 
Minister of War,? who by his labour legislation has succeeded in 
making himself popular with the people and who is a man of consider- 
able ability. As Minister of War he has inaugurated pre-military 
training and rearmament, and since June, 1943 Argentine military 
strength has been doubled. This, Peron has stated, does not imply 
that Argentina has aggressive designs on her neighbours. Whatever 
its real aims the fact remains, however, that the Argentine Government 
bears all the trappings of Fascism—control of the press,* political 
imprisonment, and suppression of Communism and Socizlism, to name 
but a few. 

The wisdom of the policy of non-recognition has been questioned, 
and Mr. Sumner Welles has been a constant critic.* He considers that 
this policy amounts to interference in the internal politics of Argentina, 
and points out that the Farrell régime is no more unconstitutional 
than the Ramirez one. His articles have received wide publicity in 
Argentina, where resentment at “foreign interference’ has steadily 
grown. 

On June 22 and July 20 the State Department sent-memoranda on 
Argentina to all the U.S. Ambassadors in South America and asked 
them to discuss the contents with the Government to which they were 
accredited. —The memoranda said that the Argentine Government had 
been openly dealing with and aiding the enemies of the United Nations, 
and had confiscated materials shipped from the United States to 
friendly firms and resold them to German companies. It had also 


1 He became Vice-President on July 8, 1944. 

? Press censorship was ostensibly removed on July 20, 1944, but the press 
cannot be described as free. 

3 See his articles in the New York Herald Tribune, and The Time for Decisivn, 
New York, 1944. 
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imposed economic sanctions against small countries who supported the 
United States policy, especially Uruguay. A statement issued from 
Washington on July 26 denounced Argentina’s failure to implement 
her pledges and charged her with pro-Axis actions. The United States 
could not recognize the Argentine Government and remain faithful to 
the ideals for which she was fighting. She recommended adherence to 
the policy of non-recognition of the Farrell régime “‘until, by unequi- 
vocal acts, it is conclusively demonstrated that there has been a funda- 
mental change of Argentine policy in favour of the cause against the 
Axis and in support of inter-American unity”. 

Gen. Peluffo, the Argentine Foreign Minister, replied to this state- 
ment in a speech on July 26. The Government’s foreign policy was, 
he said, directed by two principles—‘the defence of our sovereignty 
and the imperative of continental harmony”. Non-recognition, un- 
justified either on juridical or political grounds, aimed at imposing on 
Argentina the isolation for which she was reproached. The Govern- 
ment possessed all required conditions for recognition. “It exercises 
its power without obstacles, and absolute order and tranquillity is 
reigning;”” moreover, “it is supported by the great majority of its 
people”. It would adopt no measure which could be interpreted as 
being dictated from abroad; such an action would be “in open contra- 
diction to one of the revolution’s fundamental postulates”. He said 
that Argentina had helped the United Nations politically and economic- 
ally, and that accusations of isolation were unjustified. The United 
States had adopted discriminatory procedure against Argentina. She 
had imposed stricter restrictions on exports to her than to other 
countries, and had excluded her from international conferences, she 
had also permitted propaganda attacks on Argentina by the press, 
radio, and cinema. Finally, he announced the removal of censorship 
so that the press could now freely express ‘“‘the opinion of a people 
who wishes to be and is sovereign in the irrenouncable exercise of their 
freedom”. 

In his speech Peluffo referred to a memorandum? circulated to the 
heads of Argentine diplomatic missions on June 28. This had stated 
that British payments for Argentine meat were blocked and that 
Argentina had a credit of £62 million in London; she had a frozen 
credit of the same amount in the United States. Interveners had been 
named for 13 of the largest Axis firms in Argentina and the Central 
Bank of Argentina controlled the Axis banks there. Argentina had 
exported freely to all South American countries, and she denied using 
economic pressure on any of them. Seventy-five per cent of Argentine 
shipping was controlled by the United States. She had aided her 
neighbours by developing inter-State transport services and helped 
the United Nations by giving 150,000 tons of wheat to U.N.R.R:A., 
50,000 tons directly to Greece. Her anti-Axis activities also included 
steps to prevent the leakage of diamonds, etc. to Germany, the breaking 

' Argentina did not take part in the Hot Springs Conference, U.N.R.R.A., 
Bretton Woods, or the International Civil Aviation Conference. 

* See the New York Times, July 30, and The Times, July 31, 1944. 
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up of four German spy rings, and the closing down of Transocean, 
D.N.B., and other German and Japanese news agencies. 

Both the United States and Argentina had now stated their case, but 
the deadlock remained. On Aug. 2 Mr. Churchill expressed his regret 
that Argentina had not declared herself ‘“‘wholeheartedly . . . upon the 
side of freedom’’. Neutrals, he said, “will find that their ‘position in 
the world cannot remain entirely unaffected by the part they have 
chosen to play in the crisis of the war’’.t President Roosevelt supported 
this pronouncement in his statement of Sept. 29, and commented on 
the paradox of the development of Fascism in the West concurrently 
with its defeat in Europe. Argentina’s assurance that she will not give 
asylum to war criminals* has not dispelled America’s fear that the 
Nazis may find refuge there. 

On Oct. 28 Argentina sent a Note to the Pan-American Union 
asking it to call a conference of American Foreign Ministers to discuss 
Argentine foreign policy, and ‘‘to seek, within the framework of Pan- 
American agreements, an adequate solution of the present differ- 
ences .. . In such a meeting, all American countries, without exception, 
would have a chance to expound their viewpoints”. It vetoed the 
discussion of Argentina’s internal politics, since this would create “a 
dangerous precedent for the reciprocal respect that the American States 
owe each other”. 

On Nov. 1 the Pan-American Union Governing Board decided to 
transmit the request to the South American Governments for study 
and recommendation. On Jan. 8 it announced that it had postponed 
action on the request, and on Jan. 10 Argentina decided to have no 
further relations with the Union until her request was satisfied. 
Meanwhile, Mexico had called a meeting of South American Foreign 
Ministers to discuss post-war problems, the date of which was ulti- 
mately fixed for Feb. 21. 

Argentina’s exclusion from this meeting at Mexico City may be the 
proof of her foreign policy. On the other hand, in the words of an 
ex-President of Chile, Mr. Arturo Alessandri, “‘it is difficult to conceive 
of an ample and constructive Pan-Americanism if one of the most 
outstanding nations of the continent does not figure in the group”. 


J.R 


1 See Hansard, Aug. 2, 1944. 
2 On Sept. 28, 1944. 





LEND-LEASE AND REVERSE LEND- 
LEASE AID 


Part II 


N a previous article an account was given of expenditure by the 

United States on the provision of lend-lease aid to other of the 
United Nations from the passing of the Lend-lease Act in March, 
1941 to June 30, 1944: but this is not the only side of the picture. As 
indicated in the previous article, following the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Jan. 1, 1942, a policy of mutual co-operation was adopted by 
the United Nations, and in the agreements signed between the United 
States and other of the United Nations “‘on the principles applying to 
mutual aid in the prosecution of the war”’ specific provision was made 
for reciprocal aid to the United States. The fundamental principle of 
these agreements is that all the United Nations are engaged in a 
co-operative undertaking, and that, therefore, while the Government 
of the United States would continue to supply lend-lease to each of 
the other nations signatory to the agreements, they, in turn, would 
each contribute-to the defence of the United States and provide such 
aid as they might be in a position to supply. It was agreed that such 
reciprocal aid to the United States, if accepted by the President, is to 
be taken into account in the final determination of benefits to be 
provided to the United States under the terms of the Lend-lease Act. 
In the President’s Reports to Congress on lend-lease operations such 
reciprocal aid is referred to as reverse lend-lease. 

Although an account is kept of expenditure by the United States on 
lend-lease aid and, as far as possible, rough estimates are made by the 
Governments of the other United Nations as to their expenditure on 
providing reciprocal aid to the United States, there has never been any 
question of a financial balance as regards the two-sided arrangement. 
On the contrary, President Roosevelt has emphasized that reverse 
lend-lease is only part of the aid received by the United States, which, 
as he says, has benefited “in a far wider sense from the total fighting 
effort of its Allies”. He has frequently stressed and repeats again in 
his 17th Report to Congress on lend-lease operations that lend-lease 
and reverse lend-lease are ‘‘not two sides of a financial transaction”’. 
In this he says: “‘We are not loaning money under lend-lease; the 
lend-lease estimate is, instead, an estimate of combined war supply 
whose sole purpose is to make the most effective use against the enemy 
of the combined resources of the United Nations, regardless of the 
origin of the supplies or which of us use them against the enemy.”’ 

While other of the United Nations apart from the British Common- 
wealth of Nations have provided the United States with reciprocal aid 
in so far as they have been in a position to do so their opportunities 
have been limited, and the President’s 17th Report to Congress is 
devoted solely to expenditure on reverse lend-lease by the Governments 
of the Commonwealth. The total value of such expenditure up to 
June 30, 1944 (the conversion to dollars being made at official exchange 
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rates') is shown in the Report as $3,348 million, a figure based on very 
rough estimates made by the Commonwealth Governments as to the 
cumulative total of the reciprocal aid they have rendered to the United 
States. Expenditure by the Commonwealth Governments on such 
reverse lend-lease aid—or, in other words mutual aid—provided for 
the war against Japan is estimated at over $911 million; and expenditure 
by the United Kingdom alone for the European campaign at over 
$2,437 million. 

The cost of reverse lend-lease aid rendered by Australia and New 
Zealand up to June 30, 1944 for the Pacific campaign is estimated at 
over $547 million and $131 million, respectively. The Report, in 
giving an account of reverse lend-lease provided in the Pacific area, 
draws attention to the very important part played by Australia and 
New Zealand in supplying United States Forces ‘‘with tremendous 
quantities of equipment and other supplies’’; and states, “both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are devoting 18 per cent of their total war 
Budgets to paying the cost of the reverse lend-lease program for United 
States Forces’. Both the Dominions have provided these forces with 
an immense quantity of foodstuffs, both fresh foods and canned and 
dehydrated foods grown and processed especially for supply to the 
Americans. By June 30, 1944, Australia and New Zealand had provided 
400 million Ibs. of beef and other meats and over 68 million Ibs. of 
butter, the total for all foodstuffs amounting to about 1,850 million |bs., 
of which New Zealand contributed over 579 million. In New Zealand, 
in order to meet the American demand, in addition to fulfilling commit- 
ments as regards exports to the United Kingdom, domestic consumption 
of butter, cream, and milk of which there are normally such ample 
supplies is subject to rationing. Many other items besides foodstuffs 
have been provided to the United States Forces by the two Dominions, 
as for instance, large quantities of clothing, boots and shoes, blankets, 
mattresses, and tents. Australia has also provided various supple- 
mentary supplies for the United States Ordnance Corps, virtually all 
the tyres and tubes needed — the rubber being obtained from Ceylon — 
and many other essential requirements. She has also handed over to 
the Americans air bases, barracks, and other facilities: The cost to 
Australia of construction work alone is estimated at $123 million. 
Transport and communication services are provided free by both 
Dominions to United States Forces, and perhaps the most vital form of 
reverse lend-lease aid rendered by the two Dominions is the production 
on a very large scale of various types of landing craft, barges, tugs, and 
boats for use by the Americans in their amphibious campaigns. 

In the Burma-India theatre of war reverse lend-lease supplies, ser- 
vices, and facilities are estimated by the United States Forces, to whom 
such aid is rendered, to have cost the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of India more than $2324 million up to June, 1944. The value of 
Air Force and other military supplies alone is estimated at over $109} 
million, and construction work at over $78 million, the balance being 
made up by the cost of supplies of foodstuffs and clothing, shipping, 

1f Sterling = $4.03, £ Australian = $3.23, £ New Zealand = $3.25. 
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transportation, and other services. Supplies for the Air Force included 
millions of gallons of aviation spirit and other petroleum products, 
mainly derived from British resources in the Middle East. In addition 
to the above aid rendered in India to the United States Forces valuable 
supplies of raw materials and food stuffs have been shipped from India 
to the United States. As regards the reciprocal aid provided by India 
free of cost to the United States Forces within her territories, this 
appears to be undertaken without any formal agreement. It may be 
mentioned here that the same applies to any reciprocal aid given to the 
United States by South Africa. : 

The question of reverse lend-lease provided to the United States by 
the United Kingdom up to June 30, 1944 is discussed in some detail 
in the President’s Report to Congress, but is also analysed in two 
Reports on Mutual Aid issued by the British Government in the form 
of White Papers in November, 1943 and November, 1944.' The first 
of these two British reports reviews the development of the system of 
mutual aid up to June 30, 1943, while the second is devoted mainly to 
the further development on a much expanded scale of mutual aid 
during the following year. During the period covered by the first 
report the number of United States Forces in the United Kingdom was 
comparatively small, and the reciprocal aid provided to the United 
States for the European campaign consisted mainly of the preparations 
made for the great influx of American Forces that was to follow. As 
the number of these Forces rapidly increased the amount of reciprocal 
aid provided grew both in extent and variety. Estimates as to the cumu- 
lative value of mutual aid afforded by the United Kingdom to all 
countries through the whole period up to June, 1944 show a total of 
£1,079,648,000, which includes £604,730,000 in respect of reciprocal 
aid provided to the United States; of the balance {269,457,000 is in 
respect of aid to the U.S.S.R., the other countries in receipt of aid being 
China, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Turkey, and Portugal. 
The figure given for reciprocal aid to the United States does not repre- 
sent the result of exact accounting, since the actual cost of the goods, 
services, and facilities provided is not always known and in some cases 
estimates as to costs have had to be made. Account has also to be taken 
of the fact that there is a time-lag in obtaining figures from overseas; 
for example, reciprocal aid rendered to the United States in British 
Colonies and overseas theatres of war includes only the period up to 
March 31, 1944. It is also pointed out in the Report that some services 
rendered, as for example, repair services, are not included in the total. 
Another fact to be remembered is that no allowance is made for the 
difference in prices in the United Kingdom and the United States, and 
that in many cases if goods and services supplied by the British to the 
Americans had to be procured in the United States the cost would often 
be considerably higher. 

The estimate for total expenditure by the United Kingdom as reci- 
procal aid to the United States amounting to the cumulative total up 
to June 30, 1944 of £604,730,000 is divided into certain broad cate- 
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gories. Reciprocal aid afforded in the United Kingdom is estimated at 
£511,232,000 including £343,632,000 for goods and services trans- 
ferred! and £167,600,000 for expenditure on capital facilities. It is not 
possible to give details of all the innumerable supplies and services 
afforded to the United States Forces in the United Kingdom free of 
cost, but it is of interest that of all the supplies currently required by the 
United States Army in the European theatre of war up to the end of 
June, 1944 not far short of one-third was supplied by the United King- 
dom. Military supplies included such items as over 2,100 aircraft and 
gliders, all the sparking plugs needed for certain types of American air- 
craft, armour plating and tyres and tubes for aircraft, the jettison fuel 
tanks made from paper and used for increasing flying range, well over 
7 million “jerricans” or specially constructed petrol cans, and quantities 
of radio equipment. For the ordinary civilian day-to-day needs of the 
American armies a very wide range of goods and services was supplied; 
the value of food supplied by the United Kingdom amounted to about 
£8 million, quite apart from expenditure on shipments of bulk foods to 
the United States from British Colonies. A large number of hospitals 
completely equipped and several hundred clubs for the American Red 
Cross were handed over, and United States Forces have been provided 
under reciprocal aid with public utility services, such as power, com- 
munications, and transport. Hundreds of thousands of American troops 
were transported across the Atlantic in British ships, as for example in 
the Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth. Expenditure on capital 
facilities included the cost of providing 133 air fields, barracks, repair 
depots, and port facilities. For the invasion of Europe the United States 
were provided with two complete floating docks, over 2,100 pontoon 
units, cranes, coasters, and lighters. All the work of waterproofing 
United States tanks and vehicles was undertaken by the British and 
also the designing and construction of the two prefabricated harbours, 
one for the British and the other for the United States Forces. 

The provision of reciprocal aid by the United Kingdom, other than 
that provided to the United States Forces in the United Kingdom, con- 
sisted of raw materials and food exported to the United States; other 
supplies exported to or transferred in the United States; and aid afforded 
in British Colonies and overseas theatres of war. Expenditure by the 
United Kingdom for raw materials exported to the United States, 
mainly from British Colonies, is shown as £8.4 million, of which rubber 
accounts for nearly 6 million and sisal for over 1 million; exports of 
bulk foodstuffs consisting of cocoa, tea, oils, and fats are valued at {5.2 
million. Other supplies exported to or transferred in the United States, 
including munitions, explosives, benzol, aeronautical equipment, and 
other items, are valued at over £25 million. Reciprocal aid afforded to 
the United States in British Colonies and overseas theatres of war up 
to March 31, 1944 is estimated to have cost nearly £55 million, including 


? Including world-wide shipping services, oil bunker fuel supplied in all parts 
of the world to the United States naval and merchant vessels, and the value 
estimated at £24 million of lend-lease oil retransferred to United States Forces 
in the United Kingdom. 
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over £7.2 million for capital facilities. Estimates for goods and services 
supplied in the Colonies are as follows: Gold Coast £1,229,000, Nigeria 
£428,000, Fiji £1,897,000, other Colonies £151,000. A figure of 
{43,834,000 is given for aid supplied in overseas theatres of war, includ- 
ing £8 million for petroleum products. 

While lend-lease from the United States to the Commonwealth and 
reverse lend-lease from the Commonwealth to the United States have 
been a vital factor in the general pooling of the resources of the United 
Nations for the prosecution of the war, other forms of mutual aid have 
also played an important part. As mentioned in the previous article, 
the Canadian Government neither receives nor requires lend-lease, but 
under mutual aid and by way of gift has contributed to the common 
effort on a most generous scale. Immense quantities of munitions, 
manufactured goods, and food have been supplied by Canada free of 
cost, mainly to the United Kingdom, but mutual aid has also been 
rendered to the U.S.S.R. and other United Nations. It must also be 
remembered that the United States under lend-lease and the United 
Kingdom under mutual aid have contributed great quantities of supplies 
to the U.S.S.R., have sent aid to China within the limits of transport 
possibilities, and provided supplies to the European Allies. Both the 
U.S.S.R. and China have rendered reciprocal aid, and the liberated 
countries now themselves supply, without payment, goods and services 
to the American and British Forces within their midst. 

It is of some interest to compare the effect of war conditions on the 
normal export trade of the United States and of the United Kingdom. 
During the period between the outbreak of war and the signing of the 
Lend-lease Act in March, 1941, exports from the United States reached 
a level far above that of the four pre-war years, largely owing to the 
huge war purchases made by the Allies. Following the putting into 
operation of lend-lease, after a considerable time-lag — owing to the 
completion of pre-lend-lease contracts — exports for cash declined, but 
from the beginning of 1943 this trend was reversed and in the first six 
months of 1944, despite the huge volume of lend-lease, exports were 
again running at a rate well above the pre-war level. During the whole 
period from March, 1941 up to the end of June, 1944 the value of cash 
exports was approximately half that of exports under lend-lease. Allow- 
ance must, of course, be made for the rise in prices during the war 
period, but even so it is apparent that normal commercial exports from 
the United States have been well maintained. In President Roosevelt’s 
16th Report to Congress on lend-lease operations attention is drawn to 
the fact that lend-lease is likely to have stimulating effects on the com- 
mercial post-war foreign trade of the United States. “The war has 
introduced American products to other countries in a volume and variety 
never approached before. After the war these countries will want to 
continue to obtain many of these products by buying them. American 
industry will have a greatly expanded foreign market, provided that our 
international economic policies make it possible for these nations to 
pay for their purchases.” 

That the position as regards exports for cash from the United King- 
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dom is very different is common knowledge. The recent report issued 
-by the Board of Trade? shows that in 1943 the value of such exports was 
less than half the value in 1938, or, if allowance is made for the rise in 
prices and a revaluation made according to 1938 prices, less than 30 per 
cent of the value in 1938. If the average value of exports in the years 
1937 and 1938 is taken as the pre-war base, the fall by 1943 compared 
with the pre-war level is even steeper, for nearly three-quarters of the 
pre-war trade is shown to have been lost, even though figures for 1943 
include exports which cannot be regarded as truly commercial. The 
main factors that have contributed to this fall tn exports are too well- 
known to be worth mentioning. It is not, however, always fully realized 
that one limiting factor arose from the implications of the Lend-lease 
Act. 

Lend-lease is provided to foreign Governments subject to the ruling 
that the aid provided is essential for the efficient prosecution of the 
war; and it is laid down in the Lend-lease Act that ‘‘defence articles or 
information”’ supplied shall not be transferred by the foreign Govern- 
ment concerned. In effect this meant that lend-lease was only to include 
those articles of which foreign Governments might be in such short 
supply as to cause difficulty in maintaining their war effort at a maxi- 
mum level. It is only reasonable, therefore, that the United States 
Government has required to be satisfied that such articles are in fact 
in short supply and that there is no question of lend-lease being used 
in a manner disadvantageous to the United States. But this whole 
question has raised problems for the Governments receiving lend-lease 
aid. 

In order to make quite clear the policy adopted in connection with 
the use of materials received under the Lend-lease Act the British 
Government, following conversations with representatives of the 
United States, issued a White Paper? dated Sept. 10, 1941 containing 
the correspondence between the two Governments concerning this 
question. In the memorandum submitted to the United States assur- 
ance is given that material obtained under the Lend-lease Act had not 
been, and would not in any case be, diverted to the furtherance of private 
interests. An undertaking is given that the British Government had 
not, and would not, “apply any materials similar to those supplied 
under lend-lease in such a way as to enable their exporters to enter new 
markets or to extend their export trade at the expense of the United 
States exporters’; and that “‘owing to the need to devote all available 
capacity and man-power to war production the United Kingdom export 
trade is restricted to the irreducible maximum necessary to supply or 
obtain materials essential to the war effort’. The memorandum then 
stated that for some time past exports from the United Kingdom had 
been increasingly confined to those essential (a) for the supply of vital 
requirements of overseas countries, particularly of the sterling areas of 
the Empire, and (4) for the acquisition of foreign exchange, particularly 

* Accounts Relating to the Export Trade of the United Kingdom for the 


years 1938, 1942, and 1943. The Stationery Office, 1944. 
2 Cmd. 6311. 
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in the Western hemisphere; and that the following policy had been 
adopted: subject to the exception of a few special cases, “no materials 
of a type the use of which is being restricted in the United States on 
the grounds of short supply, and of which we obtain supplies from the 
United States, either by payment or on lend-lease terms, will be used 
in exports”; and “‘materials similar to those being provided under lend- 
lease which are not in short supply in the United States will not be used 
for export in quantities greater than those which we ourselves produce 
or buy from any source”’, 

The result of this policy was to restrict the use by the United King- 
dom of a very wide range of materials which normally enter into 
British export trade. To take one example, the fact that steel was being 
obtained from the United States meant that steel produced in the 
United Kingdom could no longer be used freely for export. The 
restrictions imposed have, in fact, tied the hands of British exporters over 
a very wide field, since the great majority of manufactures for export 
are based on one or other of the materials of which national require- 
ments have been covered at least in part through lend-lease. 

The U.S. Government certainly did not intend that the restrictions 
arising from the operation of lend-lease should put British export trade 
at a disadvantage. Nevertheless, these restrictions have been a cause of 
difficulties between the two Governments; difficulties which it is hoped 
the discussions held in Washington at the end of November, 1944 
between a British mission headed by Lord Keynes and representatives 
of the United States may have gone a long way to overcome. Mr. 
Churchill told the House of Commons on Nov. 30, 1944 that the object 
of these discussions was to consider, in the light of strategic and 
economic necessities, how the continuation of the war after the defeat 
of Germany is likely to affect lend-lease programmes. He then gave an 
explanation both of the statement issued by the representatives of 
the United States on the outcome of the discussions and of its 
implications. 

According to this statement, agreement was reached that until the 
unconditional surrender of both Japan and Germany lend-lease pro- 
grammes are to be continued on whatever scale is necessary to make the 
combined striking power of all the United Nations as effective as 
possible. But as regards lend-lease aid to the United Kingdom it 
was agreed that reductions might be made even before the defeat of 
Germany, and that it could be anticipated that after Jan. 1, 1945 lend- 
lease aid would exclude some raw and semi-manufactured materials, 
which would thus allow products made in the United Kingdom from 
such materials to be used for commercial exports — subject, of course, 
to over-riding considerations as regards war supplies and shipping. It 
was further agreed that it is likely that after the defeat of Germany 
both the United Kingdom and the United States will be able to re- 
convert part of their resources on an equitable basis to meet certain 
needs; and that the United Kingdom will then be able to export 
articles which are no longer supplied under lend-lease. It appeared 
from the discussions that after the defeat of Germany British require- 
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ments for lend-lease aid will not amount to more than about half of 
what was currently provided in 1944. 

The statement added that British conditions of life have suffered 
severely from the effects of war, and that after the defeat of Germany 
improvements such as better diet and temporary housing will be needed 
to relieve present difficulties. It was therefore felt that a lend-lease 
programme to give assistance to the British Government in improving 
conditions might be considered as a necessity for the most effective 
prosecution of the war against Japan, and also be taken as an expression 
in some measure of the ‘‘common bond which has carried our countries 
through the hard days of war to approaching victory”’. 

In his address to the House of Commons on Dec. 1 concerning the 
adjustments to be made in lend-lease programmes and the aid to be 
provided to the United Kingdom for improving living conditions, Mr. 
Churchill expressed appreciation of the practical sympathy with which 
the realities of the position had been examined. He reminded the House 
that it is not part of the Lend-lease Act to provide general relief or to 
prepare for post-war reconstruction or aid British export trade. Re- 
ferring to the adjustments to be made from Jan. 1, 1945 he said that, 
as the United Kingdom would no longer receive under lend-lease 
manufactured articles for civilian use which enter into export trade, 
nor many raw and semi-manufactured materials, such as iron and steel 
and some non-ferrous metals, the country would be free to export a 
wide range of goods made from these materials. He explained that 
until the defeat of Japan war requirements must still continue to have 
first call on British resources, but that after the defeat of Germany it 
would be both necessary and possible to turn over an increasing part 
of the country’s resources to civilian production, including export trade. 
With the contemplated reduction in the lend-lease programme exporters 
will, Mr. Churchill said, be subject only to those inevitable limitations 
dictated by the needs of the war against Japan. Supplies obtained under 
lend-lease will be limited to those required for the manufacture of 
munitions and the maintenance of Britain’s essential war-time economy. 
Any additional supplies needed for the export trade will be paid for in 
cash. 

The purpose of this and the previous article has been to outline the 
development and extent of lend-lease and reverse lend-lease operations 
up to date. It is not proposed to discuss how such operations may be 
eventually brought to an end, or what measures may finally be adopted 


for the solution of the many problems of post-war international trade. 
D. P.E. 
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THE CRIMEA CIONFERENCE 
Declarations of the Three Powers 


COMMUNIQUE issued on Feb. 12 announced that the Prime 

Minister of Great Britain, the President of the United States, and 
the Premier of the Soviet Union, with the Foreign Secretaries, Chiefs 
of Staff, and other advisers, had met during the last eight days at Yalta 
in the Crimea, and had made a statement on the results of the Con- 
ference, the main points of which were as follows: 

Defeat of Germany: The Military plans of the three Allied Powers for 
the final defeat of the enemy had been’ considered and determined. 
Daily meetings of the three Military Staffs had resulted in closer co- 
ordination of the three Allies’ military effort than ever before. “The 
timing, scope, and co-ordination of new and even more powerful blows 
to be launched by our armies and air forces into the heart of Germany 
from east, west, north, and south”, had been agreed and planned in 
detail. Combined military plans would be made known only as they 
were executed, but it was believed that the close partnership between the 
three Staffs, meetings of which would be continued in the future as 
the need arose, would result in the shortening of the war. Nazi Ger- 
many was doomed, and the German people by continuing a hopeless 
resistance would “only make the cost of their defeat heavier to them- 
selves”. 

Occupation and Control: Common policies and plans for enforcing 
the unconditional surrender terms had been agreed upon, but would not 
be made known until after Germany’s final defeat. The Forces of the 
three Powers would each occupy a separate zone. A Central Control 
Commission, consisting of the Supreme Commanders of the three Powers, 
with H.Q. in Berlin, would provide for co-ordinated administration and 
control. France would be invited to take a zone of occupation, and to 
participate as the fourth member of the Control Commission. The 
limits of the French zone would be agreed by the Four Governments 
acting through their representatives on the European Advisory Com- 
mission. . 

It was their inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and 
Nazism and to ensure that Germany would never again be able to 
disturb the peace of the world. They therefore said: 

‘‘We are determined to:— 

Disarm and disband all German armed forces; 

Break up for all time the German General Staff that has repeatedly 
contrived the resurgence of German militarism; 

Remove or destroy all German military equipment; 

Eliminate or control all German industry that could be used for 
military production; 

Bring all war criminals to justice and swift punishment and exact 
reparation in kind for the destruction wrought by Germans; 

Wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organizations, and institu- 
tions; 
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Remove all Nazi and militarist influences from public offices and 
from the cultural and economic life of the German people; 

And take in harmony such other measures in Germany as may be 
necessary to future peace and safety of the world. 

It is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany, but only 
when Nazism and militarism have been extirpated will there be hope 
for a decent life for Germans and a place for them in the comity of 
nations.” : 

Reparation by Germany: Justice demanded that Germany should 
make compensation in kind to the fullest possible extent for all damage 
caused to the Allied Nations. A Commission for the Compensation of 
Damage would be established, with H.Q. in Moscow, to consider the 
extent and methods for compensating the damage caused. 

United Nations’ Conference: The earliest possible establishment of “‘a 
general international organization to maintain peace and security” on the 
lines laid down at Dumbarton Oaks, had been resolved upon. The Con- 
ference had reached agreement on the question of voting procedure. 
A Conference of United Nations would be called to meet at San Fran- 
cisco on April 25, 1945 to prepare the charter of the proposed organiza- 
tion, and the French and Chinese Governments would be immediately 
consulted and invited to sponsor invitations to the Conference jointly 
with the other three Great Powers. The text of the proposals on voting 
procedure would be published on completion of consultations with 
France and China. 

Declaration on Liberated Europe: The three statesmen drew up 
and subscribed to the following declaration: 

“The Premier of the U.S.S.R., the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom and the President of the United States of America have 
consulted with each other in the common interests of peoples of their 
countries and those of Liberated Europe. 

They jointly declare their mutual agreement to concert during the 
temporary period of instability in Liberated Europe the policies of 
their three Governments in assisting the peoples of Europe liberated 
from the domination of Nazi Germany, and the people of the former 
Axis Satellite States to solve by democratic means their pressing 
political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of national 
economic life must be achieved by processes which will enable the 
liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism, 
and to create democratic institutions of their own choice. 

This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under which they will live—the 
restoration of sovereign rights and self-government to those peoples 
who have been forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may exercise 
these rights, the three Governments will jointly assist the people in 
any European Liberated State or former Axis Satellite State in Europe 
where, in their judgment, conditions require:—(a) To establish condi- 
tions of peace. (b) To carry out emergency measures for the relief of 
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distressed people. (c) To form interim Governmental authorities 
broadly representative of all democratic elements in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free elections of 
Governments responsive to the will of the people, and (d) To facilitate 
where necessary the holding of such elections. 

The three Governments will consult the other United Nations and 
provisional authority or other Governments in Europe when matters 
of direct interest to themselves are under consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three Governments, conditions in any 
European Liberated State or any former Axis Satellite State in Europe 
make such action necessary, they will immediately consult together on 
the measures necessary to discharge the joint responsibilities set forth 
in this Declaration. 

By this Declaration, we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the United Nations, 
and our determination to build in co-operation with other peace-loving 
nations a world order under law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom, 
and the general well-being of all mankind. 

In issuing this Declaration, the three Powers express the hope that 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic may be associated 
with themselves in the procedure suggested.” 

Poland: The three statesmen re-affirmed their common desire to see 
established ‘‘a strong, free, independent, and democratic Poland”’. 
They agreed that a new situation had been created in Poland as a result 
of her complete liberation by the Red Army, calling for a more broadly 
based Provisional Government. The Provisional Government now 
functioning in Poland should be broadened by the inclusion of demo- 
cratic leaders from both inside and outside the country. This Govern- 
ment should then be called the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity. In order that this reorganization should be achieved, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister and the British and U.S. Ambassadors in 
Moscow would act as a Commission in consulting members of the 
present Provisional Government and other democratic leaders from 
within Poland and from outside. The new Government would be 
pledged to the holding of free elections as soon as possible on the basis 
of universal suffrage and the secret ballot, all democratic and anti-Nazi 
parties having the right to take part and to put forward candidates. 
Upon its formation, Britain, the U.S.A., and the Soviet Union would 
enter into diplomatic relations with the new Government, and exchange 
Ambassadors. Poland’s eastern frontier should be based on the 
Curzon Line, with qualifications in her favour. She must receive sub- 
stantial additions of territory in the north and west, although the final 
delimitation of the Western frontier must await the peace conference, 
the new Government being taken into consultation. 

Yugoslavia: It had been agreed that Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch 
should be advised to put their agreement into effect immediately, and 
that a new Government should be formed in accordance with its terms. 
Upon its formation, this Government should declare that (1) the Anti- 
Fascist Assembly of National Liberation should be extended by the 
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inclusion of members of the last Yugoslav Parliament who were free 
from the taint of collaboration, the resulting body being known as a 
temporary Parliament, and (2) legislation passed by the Assembly of 
National Liberation would be subject to subsequent ratification by a 
Constituent Assembly. Other Balkan questions were generally reviewed. 

Meetings of Foreign Secretaries: Separate meetings of the Foreign 
Secretaries and their advisers were held daily. These meetings having 
proved of great value, the Conference decided that permanent machinery 
for regular consultation between the Foreign Secretaries should be 
established. Meetings would be held in rotation in the three capitals 
every three or four months, the first being held in London after the 
San Francisco Conference. 

Unity for Peace as for War: The Conference had reaffirmed the 
determination of the three countries to maintain and strengthen the 
unity of pu.pose and action which had made victory certain. This 
unity “is a sacred obligation which our Governments owe to our peoples 
and to the people of the world”’. A secure and lasting peace depended 
upon growing co-operation between the three great Powers and among 
all peace-loving nations. Victory, and the establishment of the inter- 
national organization would provide the greatest opportunity to create 
conditions for such a peace. 


DIARY OF EVENTS IN GREECE 


Jan. 30.—E.L.A.S. agreed to the Government’s terms for peace 
talks, advising the Regent that they accepted the proviso that the 
delegation to the peace talks should consist of 3 members only. They 
nominated M. Siantos (secretary-general of K.K.E.), M. Partsialides 
(E.A.M.), and M. Tsirimokos (E.L.D.). Gen. Saraphis, the E.L.A.S. 
C.-in-C., was to attend as military expert. 

Unofficial reports stated that the British T.U.C. delegation had not 
been able to reconcile the conflicting groups of Greek trade unionists, 
but had succeeded in assembling round the table the leaders of the two 
rival trade union organizations, the ‘‘Government”’ and “‘Opposition” 
groups respectively. 

Sir Walter Citrine told the press that he did not support the E.A.M. 
contention that an amnesty should be granted before the elections, but 
agreed with the Greek Labour Minister that it was imperative that 
elections take place as soon as possible so that he would have respon- 
sible union leaders with whom to discuss the many points affecting 
labour which must arise. 

He regretted the references made in Parliament in London to the 
original members of E.A.M., saying he was satisfied that ‘many of 
these people were of high integrity. It seems that the same was true 
of E.L.A.S. How the power went to the political commissars may 
become apparent in a few weeks’ time. We think we can see the 
process of disintegration which has been going on in E.A.M. There 
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is not the least doubt that the E.A.M. of to-day is under the complete 
domination of the Communists’’. 

Jan. 31.—An official statement by the Ministry of Justice announced 
that 1,218 bodies of persons executed by E.A.M.-E.L.A.S. had been 
exhumed in Athens between Dec. 12 and Jan. 30. They included 
168 women; 4 out of 5 of the total were civilians, and half of them bore 
marks of torture. 

The press reported that the E.L.A.S. delegates. MM. Siantos, 
Partsialides, and Tsirimokos had arrived in Athens, but that when the 
Regent was told that M. Tsirimokos was representing E.L.D. he 
conferred with the Government and with the British authorities and 
then informed the E.L.A.S. delegates that M. Tsirimokos was un- 
acceptable unless he came as representative of K.K.E. 

Mr. Law stated in Parliament that the agreement with E.L.A.S. 
under which that body undertook to hand over hostages was signed on 
Jan. 14, and there was no truth whatever in any suggestion that informa- 
tion about it was withheld either in Athens or London. News of the 
agreement was only received in London on Jan. 20—that is, the day 
after the debate on the war situation. The delay was due solely to the 
difficulties the representative of the International Red Cross had in 
getting back to Athens from E.L.A.S. headquarters in the mountains. 

As to the conference, the conditions that the delegates on each side 
should be limited to 3 members and that those of E.L.A.S. should be 
the leading members of the Communist Party were made by the Regent. 

Feb. 2.—The conference between E.A.M. and the Government 
began, with M. Siantos, M. Partsialides, and M. Tsirimokos repre- 
senting E.A.M., and M. Sophianopoulos, the Foreign Minister, M. 
Rallis, Minister of the Interior, and M. Macropoulos, Minister of 
Agriculture, for the Government. 

The Government’s objection to M. Tsirimokos was withdrawn 
after the receipt of a letter from M. Siantos explaining that E.A.M. 
had tried to fulfil the Government’s demands by including him as the 
“party’s most responsible representative”. M. Tsirimokos offered to 
resign from the delegation, and the Government then gave way. 

A military court in Athens sentenced to death for high treason and 
bearing arms against the State 2 members of a terrorist organization 
named O.P.L.A. (said to be a Communist execution unit). There was 
also a secondary charge of being implicated in several murders. 

It was announced in Athens that the Red Cross and Military Liaison 
had distributed large quantities of supplies during the week, including 
over 30,000 tons of clothing and food sent all over the country and to 
Crete. Military Liaison also distributed over 3,000 tons of seed 
potatoes, 30 tractors, and over 1,100 harrows. A large quantity of 
cotton was also handed over to the Ministry of Industry, and fuel oil 
was released for ordinary domestic use. Several factories were re- 
started, and repairs begun on the railways. 

Feb. 3.—M. Sophianopoulos told the conference that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to proceed to any kind of systematic persecution 
or general proscription of any citizens for political opinion, even if 
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they had been “seduced and misled into the maelstrom of the recent 
mass hysteria and have taken part in the rebellion”. They had adopted 
this attitude in an effort to achieve a swift pacification of the country, 
but if they showed generosity towards the rebels as such, they at the 
same time proposed “‘to use the full severity of the law against all who 
committed bestial common law crimes or who transgressed those 
elementary canons of humanity which are the subject of international 
conventions covering the conduct of war”’. 

M. Siantos, in reply, condemned the crimes “if and for whatever 
reason they have been committed”’, but pointed out that it was difficult 
to “isolate” them. He suggested that unless the trials ceased there 
was a risk of creating a means of “‘persecuting an entire political 
group’. He also declared that the taking and treatment of hostages by 
E.L.A.S. was no worse than the victimization and treatment of prisoners 
taken by the Government forces, and maintained that while E.L.A.S. 
released all hostages, thousands of innocent persons were still kept in 
prison and concentration camps by the Government. The hasty 
opening of trials covering the rebellion, together with the failure to try 
collaborators, had, he argued, “intensified the atmosphere of tension” 

Three more O.P.L.A. terrorists were sentenced to death. 

The Government published its programme, under 7 heads, i.e. (1) 
The creation of a national army, with officers and N.C.O.s selected by 
a technical commission working with the British Military Mission, and 
the other ranks called up through the regular age groups. (2) Gen- 
darmerie and police to remain in being until reorganized by the British, 
but all guilty of collaboration to be removed. (3) The Government to 
press for the trial and punishment of collaborators. (4) The Govern- 
ment to guarantee and protect freedom of expression, while any 
attempt to secure political domination by force to be punished under 
the criminal law. (5) The Government to guarantee and protect 
freedom of assembly. Martial law to be repealed as soon as pacification 
followed an agreement with E.A.M. Free and genuine election of 
trade union officials. (6) A free election on the form of the future 
Government and its membership. (7) The act of bearing arms against 
the State not to be regarded as punishable; only those guilty of violations 
of criminal and military law to be punished. 

The Government announced that in order that this programme 
should become effective E.A.M. must release all hostages, and all 
irregular troops must disband and disarm. 

Feb. 4.—The Government representatives sent a letter to the E.A.M. 
delegates defining in detail what constituted a criminal charge, and 
providing for the establishment of precise legal machinery to give 
every possible safeguard against summary judgment. 

The letter was stated to represent the “extreme limit of Government 
concessions’’, and to be drafted on “‘very generous lines’’. 

The Ministry of Justice announced that 9 former Ministers who 
took office under the Germans were to be tried before the civil court 
in Athens. They included the former Premier, M. Tsolakoglu, and 
ex-Ministers of Labour, Agriculture, Justice, and Education; also . 
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Rallis, the last Premier under the Germans, and Gen. Pangalos, the 
dictator of 1926. The Ministry also announced that all alleged quislings 
and collaborators were being brought back from Egypt and would soon 
be tried. Pending the result of the conference all trials of E.L.A.S. 
prisoners were suspended and no executions of those condemned to 
death were carried out. 

Feb. 5 —The Foreign Minister announced that the E.A.M. delega- 
tion had accepted the Government’s amnesty proposals, and had 
expressed readiness to “continue negotiations in order to prevent a 
break which would inevitably lead to disastrous consequences for the 
country”, to quote their letter in reply to that of the Government 
delegation. 

Feb. 6.—The conference sat all day, with military experts taking 
part for the first time. Gen. Pangalos asked officially to be tried as a 
collaborationist. (He had been in the Averoff prison. The police who 
arrested him had fled to the mountains, and were being charged with 
participation in the E.L.A.S. rebellion.) 

Gen. Zervas arrived from Corfu and stated that his troops were now 
handing in their arms. 

Feb. 7.—In London the Minister of State told Parliament that it had 
been decided in Athens that up to and during the period of negotiations 
press correspondents should not be permitted to interview the dele- 
gates to the conference, because it was felt that a series of statements 
to the press by the delegates might well impede the course of negotia- 
tions or even prejudice their outcome. 

Feb. 8.—The Under-Secretary of War told the press that one of the 
difficulties in settling military questions was in connection with the 
disposal of the E.L.A.S. officers and their absorption into the Army. 
They numbered some 1,700, 200 of whom were regulars, and 500 
temporary, but fully trained officers, but the remaining 1,000 were 
men who had been trained in the E.L.A.S. military school, run by the 
Communist Party. The first thing they were taught was not to be good 
officers but good Communists, and their inclusion in the Army would 
provide a bad influence. After long discussion in the conference it 
was decided that they should all go before a military committee and be 
examined on their merits, and those approved be given commissions. 

Feb. 9.—The right-wing papers complained of the Government’s 
concessions to E.A.M., and wrote of anarchist Communist pollution 
of public life. 

Feb. 11.—At the request of both delegations, the British Ambassador 
and the British Minister Resident in the Mediterranean attended the 
conference. 

Feb. 12.—The peace treaty between the Government and E.A.M. 
was signed in Athens. It provided for a plebiscite to determine whether 
the King would return, and the holding of a General Election during 
1945. Unofficial reports of the other terms included: E.L.A.S. would 
lay down arms inside the territory they held and these would be col- 
lected by Government troops under British supervision. Martial law 
would be progressively replaced by a law providing for suspension of 
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the right of assembly during an emergency and a measure of press 
control to avoid political provocation. Courts martial would be replaced 
by courts set up in accordance with the amnesty conditions and with 
legal safeguards against verdicts based on political bias. 

Mr. Macmillan told the press that, in his opinion, the agreement 
entirely justified the policy adopted by the British Government during 
the recent troubles. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Early on Jan. 30 the American 1st Army attacked from points east 
of Malmedy and occupied several villages near the frontier. Next day 
they crossed it 2 miles from the Siegfried Line, and were engaged in 
heavy fighting north-east and east of Monschau. North-east of that town 
they took Imgenbroich, Eicherscheid, and Kesternich, against very 
strong opposition. Their advance, together with that of the 3rd Army, 
was now cutting through what had been the base of Rundstedt’s Ardennes 
wedge. On Feb.1 theycleared Ramscheid and fought off strong counter- 
attacks at Udenbreth and Neuhof, and next day broke through the de- 
fences south-east of Monschau and advanced to within 4 miles of 
Schleiden and the Roer dams. On Feb. 4 they reported the capture 
of 7 more small towns, making 15 in 2 days, and they were now through 
the main belt of the Siegfried Line at one point, having occupied 
Ruhrberg, Hollerath, Morsbach, etc. Belgium was now completely 
clear of Germans. 

On Feb. 5 it was announced that the rst Army had reverted to Gen. 
Bradley’s Army Group, and a summing up of Rundstedt’s offensive 
described it as a complete defeat. German losses in January and 
February were estimated at 220,000, half of them prisoners, with 1,450 
tanks put out of action. The 1st Army reached Hellenthal and Strauch 
and by Feb. 6 had nearly reached Gemiind, Schleiden, and Schmidt, 
having seized one of the Roer dams. On Feb. 7 they entered Schmidt 
and Kommerscheid and pushed on towards Hasenfeld, near the 
Schwammanuel dam. The Germans blew up the floodgates below it, 
preventing the use of assault floating bridges on the Roer and flooding 
large areas in and round Dien and Jiilich. On Feb. 9 night, however, 
1st Army troops captured the dam, which was not seriously damaged, 
and by Feb. 11 had cleared the left bank of the Roer in the reservoir 
area from a point 2 miles west of Gemiind to one 2 miles upstream from 
Roermond. 

The British 2nd Army were well east of the Roermond-Geilenkirchen 
road by the end of January, and on Feb. 2 crossed the Maas to probe 
the enemy positions north of Breda and south-east of Nijmegen. On 
Feb. 8 British and Canadian troops attacked, and reached the western 
outskirts of the Reichswald. Cleve and Goch had been heavily bombed 
the previous night. Among places captured in the first 2 days were 
Erlekom, east of Nijmegen, Zandpol, Niel, and Kranenberg, with over 
1,800 prisoners. By Feb. 9 the first of the 3 main Siegfried Line zones 
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had been pierced, and the Rhine reached at Millingen, 2 miles from its 
confluence with the Waal. To the south British forces took Nutterden 
and Schottheide, while further south again they entered Heikan, on 
the southern edge of the Reichswald. Keeken was taken and Millingen 
finally cleared by Feb. 10, and heavy fighting went on near Gennep, 
the pivot of the enemy’s Maas defences. Cleve was also reached, 
and by Feb. 11 cleared of the Germans, and Gennep was also entered. 
By this time most of the Reichswald had been occupied, and the 
Canadians had nearly reached Goch. : 

The 3rd Army extended its bridgehead over the Our south of St. 
Vith at the end of January and took Elcherath and 2 other places against 
strong opposition. It then made a new crossing east of St. Vith, and 
took Winterscheid, 3 miles inside Germany, and 4 other villages. By 
Feb. 1 it was in Germany on a g-mile front, omthe fringe of the Schnee 
Eifel (the woods from which Rundstedt launched his attack), and reached 
Bleiaf. Buchet, in the Eifel, was cleared, and the pill-box area entered. 
Prisoners taken in 5 days numbered 1,766. On Feb. 4 a breach was 
made 4 miles north-west of Priim, and to the south-west Brandscheid 
was captured. 

Further south, Lutzkampen, Berg, and other places were taken on 
Feb. 5, and next day the 3rd Army crossed the frontier at 10 points 
along a crescent extending 22 miles from a point just north-east of 
Clervaux to Echternath. The Sure was also crossed and Bettel 
taken. Meanwhile, progress was made towards Priim and the Priim 
river crossed. On Feb. 8 Olzheim was entered, and on Feb. 11 Priim, 
an important road junction south-east of the Schnee Eifel. Prisoners 
numbered 5,062 by Feb. 1o. 

The 7th Army re-occupied Gambsheim on Jan. 30 night. The 
Germans on the Moder were now on the defensive and the 7th attacked 
on Feb. 1 across the river near Bischwiller (5 miles south-east of 
Haguenau) secured a bridgehead, and captured Oberhofen. On Feb. 
3 night they took Rothbach, 13 miles north-west of Haguenau, and 
on Feb. 5 Neuf Brisach. 

The French 1st Army made contact with the Americans early on 
Feb. "5 some 10 miles south-west of Colmar and closed the Colmar 
pocket, capturing Miinster, 10 miles west of Colmar, and seizing some 
important high ground. By Feb. 10 the whole pocket had been wiped 
out, and the left bank of the Rhine was now held from north of Stras- 
bourg to the Swiss border. On Feb. 11 the final destruction of the 
German 19th Army was announced, and enemy casualties since Jan. 20 
estimated at 22,808, of whom over 17,000 were prisoners. 

Enemy air activity continued with V weapons against Southern 
England, and casualties and damage were reported. Air operations 
included attacks by heavy bombers on military objectives at Berlin, 
Mainz, Ludwigshafen, Mannheim, Magdeburg, Wiesbaden, Karls- 
ruhe, Dortmund, Bottrop, Diisseldorf, Leipzig, Chemnitz, Kassel, 
Coblenz, Duisburg, Bonn, Hanover, Frankfurt, Halle, Weimar, Stettin, 
Regensburg, etc., the chief targets being oil plants and railway centres. 
On Feb. 1 night Berlin was bombed twice by the largest number of 
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Mosquitoes so far sent there, and on Feb. 3 over 1,000 Bags dropped 
2,272 tons on the Government buildings area, doing great damage to 
the Air Ministry, War Office, Reich Chancery, Propaganda Ministry, 
Gestapo H.Q., Agriculture Ministry, and 5 main stations. 38 enemy 
fighters were destroyed, and 24 aircraft lost. ' 

Between Feb. 1st and 4th afternoon between 4,500 and 5,000 heavy 
bombers were over Germany, attacking many oil plants and railways, 
and V2 stores and launching sites. A concentrated attack on these last 
on Feb. 3 probably isolated most of the sites and unloading points by 
destruction of the railways feeding them, and on Feb. g a factory making 
liquid oxygen was hit. Other targets included oil plant near Vienna, 
the railway at Graz, the naval base at Portershaven, U-boat pens at 
Ijmuiden, naval bases in and near the Gulf of Danzig, shipping at 
Copenhagen (Feb. 8), where many units of the. Baltic Fleet had taken 
refuge, and shipping off the Norwegian coast, where several vessels 
were set on fire. 

In the operations of Feb. 9 by over 1,300 B bombers 64 enemy ’planes 
were destroyed, and 22 lost. T.A.F. operations caused immense destruc- 
tion to railway rolling stock, stores, and troops on the move and 
massed in centres just behind the lines. Cleve, Goch, Priim, Kranen- 
berg, and other towns were virtually destroyed by bombing just before 
Allied attacks, and at Emmerich and Diilmen (50 miles east of Cleve) 
very large motor fuel stores were hit. 

The German reports gave no information of any significance. On 
Feb. 5, however, they reported that U-boats had torpedoed 7 ships and 
2 escort vessels in the waters round Britain, sinking 3 cargo vessels and 
1 escort and claiming the presumed loss of others. 


RUSSIA 

In East Prussia the German-held area was narrowed down at the 
end of January by the capture of Wartenburg, Heilsberg, Marien- 
werder, Sehrburg, and other places, and on Feb. 1 of Schippenweil, 
Guttstadt, etc. On Feb. 3 Cherniakovsky entered Landsberg and 
Bartenstein in Central East Prussia, and Kranz, Bruenhof, and other 
towns north and north-west of Kénigsberg. He now began to clear the 
Samland peninsula of the enemy, who fought back strongly there. 
Arnsdorf, 45 miles south of the capital, was captured on Feb. 5, Kreuz- 
burg on Feb. 7, and Schlobitten and many others next day. On the 
coast Frauenberg was also occupied, resulting in Elbing being isolated. 
The German pocket in East Prussia was now only 600 square miles in 
extent, and was being attacked from 3 sides. 

Elbing was occupied on Feb. 9 also Preussisch-Eylau, 20 miles 
south-east of Kénigsberg, and 20 German divisions were now trapped 
along the coast. Prisoners at Elbing numbered :4,300, with consider- 
able quantities of tanks, lorries, guns, rail wagons, and other material 
captured. Landau was taken on Feb. 10; also a dump near Preussisch- 
Eylau containing 4,200 motor vehicles and large numbers of tractors 
and armoured cars, and trucks loaded with tank parts, mines, motor 
parts, and material of all sorts. 
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In Pomerania progress was made north-east of Schneidermiihl at 
the end of January, while Zhukov’s forces were moving along the 
Netze Valley into Brandenburg after defeating 2 Panzer and 4 rifle 
divisions on the Obra, which they then crossed. They broke through 
the Netze and Draga lines on Jan. 29 and reached the Berlin-Danzig 
road and railway near Schénlanke. By the end of the month they were 
:0 miles into Germany, having taken Landsberg, Schwiebus, Meseritz, 
Ziillichau, Lagow, Jastrow, and many other towns. Space will only 
permit a short summary of the main developments, i.e. (dates of 
announcements). 

Feb. 1. Capture of ‘Thorn (Torun) after 5 days’ battle, and, north- 
east of Frankfurt, Schwerin, Kénigswalde, Liebenau, Hammer, etc. 
The Oder reached north of Kiistrin. In Silesia, the border crossed west 
of Leszno (Lissa) and Fraustadt, etc. taken. 

Feb. 2. North-east and south-east of Kiistrin, Soldin and Drossen 
taken.. North of Glogau, the Oder reached. 

Feb. 3. East of Frankfurt Sternberg taken, and several places east 
and north-east of Kiistrin, including Vietz. Progress west and north- 
west of Schneidermihl. 

Feb. 4. North of Kiistrin, Barwalde taken; also places south-east of 
Frankfurt. In the battle in the region between Kiistrin and Sternberg 
over 8,000 Germans were killed and nearly 10,000 captured, with 150 
guns, and 1,600 lorries. 

Feb. 5. South of Kiistrin, Goritz taken, and north-west of Kiistrin, 
Zellin, both on the Oder. The arsenal at Poznan captured. 

Feb. 6. Koniev’s troops crossed the Oder south-east of Breslau, 
after a 3 days’ battle, and took Ohlau, Brieg, Grottkau, Lowen, advanc- 
ing on a §0-mile front. The Luftwaffe attacked persistently, especially 
at the bridgehead, and the ground there changed hands several times. 
The Russians by-passed Brieg both to the north and south, and then 
joined up beyond it and wiped out the garrison. 

Large German reserve forces crossed the Oder near Kiistrin, and were 
attacked by the Red Air Force with success. Moscow radio reported 
that the two weeks of the offensive had already cost the Germans 
500,000 men. 

Feb. 7. Just east of Frankfurt, Kunersdorf taken. Since Jan. 12 
8 German generals had been killed and 5 captured. South-east of 
Breslau the bridgehead widened. Over 4,200 prisoners on Feb. 5 and 6. 

Feb. 8. East-south-east of Stettin, Reetz and, further south, Bern- 
stein taken. South-east of Breslau, Waldau, Emsdorf, and Kobern. 
The advance west from Ohlau cut the Breslau-Strehlen line. 

Feb. g. West of Reetz the Inna crossed, and to south, Arnswalde 
surrounded. 

Feb. 11. Deutsch Krone (north-west of Schneidermiihl) and several 
other towns taken. North-west of Breslau, the Oder crossed near 
Glogau, and Quaritz, Neudorf, etc. taken. Further up the Oder after 
} days’ fighting the Russians advanced 35 miles on a 100-mile front, 
taking Liegnitz, Liiben, Steinau, Neumarkt, Haynau, and Kanth, and 
cutting the main lineto Berlin. South of Katowice, Pless (Pszczna) 
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taken. On Feb. 10 220 enemy tanks were put out of action. (The figure 
reported on most days was 140-150.) . 

Feb. 12. West of Liegnitz, Bunzlau, on the Bober, taken. Zhukoy’s 
troops reported only 15 miles from Stettin, and north-north-west of 
Kiistrin, at Zehden, only 35 miles from Berlin. North-east of Brom- 
berg, Schwetz taken, 60 miles from Danzig. West-south-west of 
Cracow, Bielsko taken, 20 miles from the Moravska-Ostrava gap. 

The Germans often reported large-scale enemy advances, alternating 
with defensive successes and the destruction of much Russian material, 
They spoke of hard fighting in the areas of Pyritz, Arnswalde, and 
Jastrow on Feb. 2 and 4, with the scattering of enemy tanks, but in 
their home service radio stated that the Soviet objective on the Oder 
was now to force a decision at any price, and uncanny masses of men 
and armour were being employed to achieve this. They had broken 
through at many points, and at others had overtaken, cut off, and then 
encircled the German formations. 

Among successes they claimed the relief of Steinau on Jan. 30, that 
of Friedland on Feb. 4, and, in East Prussia, gains of ground and the 
destruction of many tanks. On Feb. 1 they reported that all civilians 
had left Kénigsberg, and that every battalion of the Volkssturm in the 
Province was now in the fighting line, adding that ‘‘the Wehrmacht and 
the Volkssturm stand side by side, all former differences forgotten”. 
On Feb. 2 they reported the defeat of “still another attempt” to take 
Kiistrin: the Oder front had “‘become the bolt and barrier position which 
is going to halt the Russians”. The Poznan garrison had thrown out 
enemy forces which had got into the city, and on the upper Oder 
bridgeheads between Ratibor and Kosel had been wiped out. They 
also said on Feb. 4 that the Thorn garrison had “fought their way 
through to our lines according to orders”’. 

On Feb. 6 they described Stargard as now in the battle zone and, in 
Silesia, admitted the loss of Steinau. Next day they reported more 
crossings of the Oder near Frankfurt, and said Kiistrin was out- 
flanked. Contact with the garrison was, howéver, regained next day. 
On Feb. 11 they admitted the loss of Liegnitz, and said the enemy 
had reached the Bober south of Sprottau, and were also on the Czech 
frontier near Neisse. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 
The reduction of Budapest proceeded methodically, some days as 
many as 8,000 prisoners being taken. By Feb. 12 resistance was virtually 
at an end, and prisoners captured on Feb. 11 and 12 numbered 30,000. 
Several air attacks were made on the railways in the Zagreb area. 


ITALY 
The 5th Army recaptured Gallicano and other villages on both sides 
of the Serchio, lost in the German offensive in December, but otherwise 
operations were confined to patrol activity and to air attacks. The 
Brenner Pass line was bombed frequently, and much damage done. 
The Germans announced on Feb. 7 that Republican Fascist units 
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and formations of the Army, the Waffen S.S., and the police had cleaned 
up strong bandit forces in large areas of Upper Italy in fighting lasting 
several weeks. Several thousand bandits had been killed, and over 
60.000 had laid down their arms, and the area had ‘‘on the whole”’ been 
freed from bandit terrorism. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Jan. 30 fresh landings were made on Luzon between San Antonio 
and S. Narciso, and the troops reached Castillejos. They intended 
securing a base on Subic Bay and then isolating the Bataan Penin. 
Another landing was made on Grande Is., and the Olongapo naval base 
seized, and on Feb. 1 yet another. on the west coast of Batangas Pro- 
vince, 40 miles south-west of Manila. There was no opposition. Forces 
from the north also made good progress, and an encircling movement 
resulted in Manila being entered on Feb. 4. The Santo Tomas prisoners 
camp was captured, and 3,700 internees rescued, 700 of them British. 

Tagaytay, dominating the Cavite naval base, was also taken, and an 
air field at Grace Park. In Manila, however, the Japanese fought 
desperately, destroying all the bridges over the Pasig River and setting 
fire to the business district and to warehouses, stores, etc., in the 
docks. They had to be mopped up systematically in house-to-house 
fighting. 

On Feb. 7 enemy losses in the Luzon fighting during 4 weeks were 
estimated at 48,000. U.S. losses were 7,067. On Feb. 2 U.S. submar- 
ines reported the sinking of 1o ships, including 2 tankers, 2 cargo 
vessels, and 2 transports. On Feb. 1 the loss of the submarines Strata- 
gem and Growler and of the minesweepers Palmer and Hovey was 
announced. 

On Feb. 5 a new Australian landing on New Britain was announced. 

Air attacks were made on power stations 48 miles south of Sourabaya 
(Java) on Jan. 27; on the Singapore floating dock, which was sunk, on 
Jan. 31; on Kobe on Feb. 4, destroying 46 enemy ’planes; on Tokyo 
factories and on Tsingtao harbour on Feb. 10, destroying 46 and 
damaging 52 ’planes at the latter; and on Ota, north-west of Tokyo, on 
Feb. 11, destroying 20 ’planes, with 19 probables, and 27 damaged. 
Two attacks, on Jan. 24 and 29, were also made by a British naval 
force (including the King George V, Argonaut, Black Prince, Euryalus, 
Grenville, Kempenfelt, and Ursa) on oil refineries near Palembang, 
Sumatra, in which great damage was done and 65 enemy ’planes 
destroyed and 34 damaged. Losses were 15 aircraft, the warships 
suffering no damage from enemy action. On Feb. 10 it was announced 
that between June 11 and Oct. 30, 1944, the Japanese had lost 2,472 
aircraft in battle at the hands of the U.S. Pacific Fleet carrier aircraft. 


BURMA 
At the end of January Kangaw was occupied and the road to Taungup 
cut, after g days’ very hard fighting in Which the Japanese did their 
utmost to prevent the loss of their escape route. On Ramree island the 
town was occupied on Feb. g. On the Irrawaddy the enemy positions 
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on the west bank north of Shwebo were heavily bombed on Jan. 28 and 
29 and were then stormed. East of Shwebo the Japanese made severa] 
unsuccessful attacks on the Allied bridgeheads, and hard fighting went 
on there and on the north bank of the Irrawaddy west of Sagaing for 
several days. The enemy positions at the latter place were being steadily 
reduced, with air support. On Feb. 10 it was announced that the 14th 
Army was pushing south-west of Mandalay, threatening to outflank 
it, and captured Thaunggyi, at the confluence of the Irrawaddy and 
the Chindwin. They also began to cross the Shweli, north of Mandalay, 
‘while another force had nearly reached the 14th Army’ s bridgehead at 
Thabeikkyin which was being extended southward. By Feb. 11 14th 
Army troops were only g miles from Mandalay. 

Heavy air attacks were made on Rangoon and Mingaladon on Feb. 11. 
On Feb. 6 it was announced that the old Burma Road was now clear for 
25 miles southward (towards Lashio) from Mongyu, where it joins the 
Ledo Road. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA. Feb. 5.—Appointment of new U.S. Minister. (see 
U.S.A.) 


ARGENTINA. Jan. 30.—A Presidential decree, signed on Jan. 15, 
was published providing for ‘“‘the repression of crimes against the safety 
of the State’. Anyone spreading or transmitting abroad or receiving 
from abroad information liable to jeopardize the safety of the State 
would be liable to imprisonment from six roonths to three years. 
Transmitting news abroad liable to endanger relations with friendly 
Powers would incur imprisonment from one month to two years. 

Feb. 8.—A decree announced acceptance of the Pan-American 
Union’s invitation to attend the American economic and technical 
conference to be held in Washington on June 15. 

Feb. 9.—Cabildo, the Nationalist morning paper, and E/ Federal, the 
former Pro-German organ El Pampero, resumed publication after a 
three weeks’ cessation. El Federal reappeared under its former title of 
El Pampero. 

Feb. 10.—A ministerial decree restored University autonomy and 
convoked elections for the appointment of new professors. The pro- 
fessors, dismissed in October 1943 for signing a manifesto calling for 
democracy and pan-American co-operation, were reinstated. 

The Federal Commissioner of Buenos Aires province withdrew from 
the police the power granted under the state of siege in January 1942, 
to reprimand, close, and seize newspapers. 


AUSTRALIA. Jan. 30.—The Duke of Gloucester was sworn in as 
Governor-General in Canberra. 
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jan. 31.—Lord Reith and other members of the British Mission on 
Empire, Communications arrived in Sydney. 

Feb. 1.—The Prime Minister announced the following Ministerial 
changes: The Minister of Home Security, Mr. Larrarine, whose Depart- 
ment had become virtually redundant, to be Minister of Works; the 
Minister of War Organizetion and Industry, Mr. Dedman, to be 
Minister for Post-war Reconstruction, relieving the Commonwealth 
Treasurer of part of his duties; the Postmaster-General, Senator 
Ashby, to be Minister of Supply and Shipping, instead of Mr. Beasley, 
who was appointed Vice-President of the Executive Council; and the 
Minister of Aircraft Production, Senator Cameron, to be Postmaster- 
General. 

Feb. 2.—Col. W. R. Hodgson was appointed Minister to France. 


BELGIUM. Feb. 1.—The Central Committee of the Socialist Party 
voted for the Government’s resignation, and asked the Socialist 
\inisters to resign. 

Feb. 4.—Gen. Erskine, Chief of the S.H.A.E.F. mission, stated in 
a broadcast that the difficult supply position had been further com- 
plicated by icy weather and strikes. He denied that Belgian coal was 
being exported to Britain, and disclosed that food imports from Nov., 
1944 to Jan., 1945 inclusive totalled 49,517 tons, in addition to the 
miners’ weekly ration of 129 tons of both meat and fats. 

Feb. 6.—The Prime Minister, answering Socialist critics in the 
Senate, said that the interests of military necessities and civil needs had 
to be reconciled. There had been support for the Government in the 
Senate during the anxious days of Nov., 1944 and Jan., 1945, but 
none outside. Enumerating rehabilitation difficulties he said, “‘] must 
protest at the state of mind which thinks that all this was caused by 
somebody’s incapacity’. 

Feb. 7—The Prime Minister, interrupting the debate in the House 
of Representatives, said that clearly the Government no longer possessed 
the confidence of the House, and that he would ask the Regent to draw 
the necessary conclusions. Later, M. Pierlot tendered the Govern- 
ment’s resignation to Prince Charles, no vote having been taken in the 
House. The Catholic Party in the Senate issued a statement calling 
for a Government of National Union based on the three traditional 
parties, and excluding any other group. 

Feb. 11.—M. van Acker announced the formation of a Government of 
“national union”’, under his leadership, comprising six Catholics, five 
Socialists, four Liberals, two Communists, and one non-party repre- 
sentative. A War Cabinet composed of two Socialists, two Catholics, 
one Liberal, and one Communist, chosen by their colleagues, would be 
established. Included in the Government were: Foreign Minister and 
Deputy Premier, M. Spaak; Finance Minister, M. Eyskens; Minister 
of Justice, M. du Bus de Wamaffe; Minister of National Defence, M. 
Mundeleer; Minister of the Interior, M. van Glabbebe; and Minister 
for Food Imports, M. Kronacher. The two Communists, M. Lalle- 
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mand and Dr. Marteaux, took over the portfolios of Food and Public 
Health respectively. M. van Acker took responsibility for the coal 
problem. 


BULGARIA. Feb. 1.—Sofia radio reported that the former Regents, 
Prince Cyril, M. Filov, and Gen. Michov, had been sentenced to 
death, together with 22 former Ministers, 68 deputies ot che National 
Assembly, and 8 of the late King Boris’s personal advisers. 

Feb, 2.—Ankara radio reported the execution of the Regents. 


BURMA. Feb. 7.—The Burma Association, consisting of Burmans 
resident in the United Kingdom, issued a statement urging a speedier 
advance towards Dominion status. 


CANADA. Feb. 1.—It was officially stated that Army casualties since 
the beginning of the war up to Dec. 31, 1944, totalled 64,552, including 
17,261 dead. 

Feb. 2.—The Navy Minister arrived back in Ottawa from London. 

Feb. 5.—Gen. McNaughton, the Defence Minister, was defeated in 
the Greynorth by-election by the Progressive Conservative candidate. 

Feb. 11.—The Government informed the United States Government 
of its acceptance of the international air services transit agreement 
drawn up at the Chicago civil aviation conference. 

Feb. 12.—The Minister of National Defence stated that more 
reinforcements had arrived in Great Britain, and would be augmented 
by the continuing dispatch of men training at home. Reinforcements 
in Great Britain were substantial enough to meet several months’ 
operational needs. 


CHINA. Feb. 5.—The first convoy from Ledo arrived in Kunming, 
having taken 23 days in transit through Burma. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Jan. 31.—The Government announced their 
decision to recognize the Lublin Committee as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Poland, and to exchange Ambassadors. 

Feb. 1.—Decision of the Polish Government in London to sever 
relations. (see Poland.) 


DENMARK. Feb. 4.—Arrival in Stockholm of Hr. Mller. (see 
Sweden.) 

Feb. 10.—Stockholm reported fighting in Copenhagen following the 
destruction by patriots of a German-controlled motor works. 
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EGYPT. Jan. 31.—King Farouk returned to Cairo from Saudi 
Arabia. A member of his entourage said: ‘“The meeting has done more 
for Arab union than any conference’’. 

Feb. 7.—The Prime Minister told the Chamber of Deputies that no 
airfields would be granted to foreign Powers after the war, although 
foreign Governments and companies would be allowed to use them. 

Feb. g.—It was officially announced that serious incidents between 
Cairo students and the police had taken place recently. The demonstra- 
tions, organized by an opposition party, resulted in casualties on both 
sides. The Government announced that newspaper comment could 
be published without submission to censorship. 


EIRE. Feb. 4.—-Conclusion of air-transport agreement with U.S.A. 
(see U.S.A.) 


FINLAND. Feb. 4.—The Social Democrat leader, M. Tanner, and 
some of his prominent supporters resigned as Members of Parliament, 
and declared their intention of not standing at the forthcoming elections. 
In a farewell message, M. Tanner accused the Government of using 
methods ‘foreign to democratic procedure” in forcing him and his 
supporters to abstain from standing for re-election. 


FRANCE. Fan. 30.—Public demonstrations against inadequate food 
supplies took place at Nantes. 

Jan. 31.—The Finance Minister left for London for conversations 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 1.—The Minister of Information, broadcasting an appeal for 
unity, declared that the Government were taking measures to resume 
the country’s war effort, and to safeguard national sovereignty. “‘Re- 
forms will be valid and lasting only in a framework of unity and 
fraternity,” he said. 

Feb. 2.—Mr. Grew’s statement on relief measures. (see U.S.A.) 

A semi-official statement, issued after a Cabinet meeting, reported 
the Foreign Minister as saying that France was responsible for the 
maintenance of order in Syria and the Lebanon, and would defend her 
prerogatives with the military force at her disposal. Instructions to 
this effect had been sent to the Plenipotentiary in the Levant. 

Appointment of Australian envoy. (see Australia.) 

Feb. 3—The Finance Minister arrived back in Paris from London. 

The Minister of Information, in an interview, complained of the 
small scale of Allied help. France imported only 150,000 tons of goods 
a month, while Britain, with a six months’ stock of all essential com- 
modities, imported 2 million tons per month. France was supplying 
the Allied Armies with goods and transport facilities equivalent to 
three-quarters of her present productive capacity, excluding agriculture. 

Feb. 4.—The National Council of Resistance, at a plenary session, 
reafirmed its intention to work to win the war, to establish economic 
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and social democracy, and to promote international collaboration. T» 
achieve these ends it was necessary to confiscate all businesses which 
had voluntarily worked for the enemy, liquidate all administrative 
bodies established by Vichy, and bring national wealth under State 
control. Close co-operation with the Provisional Government would 
be maintained. 

Statement by the United States War Shipping Administration. (se 
U.S.A.) 

Feb. 5.—In a broadcast to the nation Gen. de Gaulle said that the 
number of units in the.line would be double the number in action in 
December within three months. The Army would gradually become 
the preponderating Western element in the occupation of Germany. 
France had informed her allies, and stated publicly that she would not 
be bound by anything regarding the peace settlement which she had 
not discussed’ or approved on equal terms. She would accept nothing 
that was incompatible with her aim of preventing future German 
aggression. France’s essential conditions were (1) the presence of 
French forces all along the Rhine; (2) the separation from Germany of 
the territories on the right bank and the Ruhr basin; (3) the indepen- 
dence of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and the Balkans. France’ 
security could not be ensured without alliances with Russia and 
Britain, the latter depending on agreement as to Germany’s future and 
the liquidation of certain rivalries. It was hoped to establish agreements 
on common security and economic co-operation with the Low Countries 
as well as good relations with Italy. 

The Finance Minister revealed that his recent conversations with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer concerned arrangements for finding out 
details of financial holdings in Britain. The French Government would 
give particulars of all British holdings in France. 

It was announced that 5,845 persons had been tried up to the end 
of January, 1945, and 471 condemned to death. 

Feb. 6 —Robert Brasillach, former editor of fe Suis Partout, was 
executed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement on his conversations 
with M. Pleven. (see Great Britain.) 

The Minister of Information announced that France intended to 
maintain armed surveillance over Syria and the Lebanon for the 
duration of the war. France was bound by agreements signed by 
Gen. de Gaulle in Algiers at the end of 1943, promising eventual 
freedom to the two States. Under these agreements, France was per- 
mitted to maintain garrisons and keep order. 

Feb. 8.—The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare and other members of the British economic mission to Switzer- 
land, arrived in Paris on their way to Berne. 

The Foreign Ministry spokesman said that France was disappointed 
that the Allied leaders should discuss the Rhineland problem in the 
absence of her delegates. The Government maintained that the territory 
on the east bank of the Rhine should be placed under predominantly 
French control. Mixed. international control meant that vital issues 
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would tend to be sidetracked, no one Power having the principal 
dec ision. 

Feb. g —Two women were sentenced to death at Dijon for denounc- 
ing patriots. 

Feb. 10.—The Minister of Industrial Production declared that the 
State alone, and not capitalism, could solve the country’s economic 
problems. The organizing committees formed by Vichy would be 
transformed into mixed industrial bodies. 

Feb. 11.—The U.S. Ambassador, in a broadcast, said that the rebuild- 
ing of France would take 20 years, and ‘immeasurable quantities of 
material” as well as hard effort would be needed. The United States 
wished to help in the work of reconstruction, because ‘‘ Americans 
have realized to what extent their own security depends on the strength 
and prosperity of France”’. 

A combined demonstration of Socialists, Communists, trade unionists, 
and other Left groups commemorated in Paris the working-class 
demonstration of Feb. 12, 1934. 

Speaking in Strasbourg, during a tour in Alsace, Gen. de Gaulle 
said: “Alsace, which is on the Rhine—on our Rhine, that great French 
river—is called to high duties. The Rhine must become a great French 
highway.” 


GERMANY. Jan. 30.—Hitler broadcast to the German people on the 
twelfth anniversary of his accession to power, beginning by referring to 


the economic condition of Germany in 1933 brought about by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and to the looming danger of “Asiatic Bolshevism”’. Dur- 
ing the succeeding six years National Socialism succeeded in putting 
Germany on a firm military basis, ‘“‘not, in the first place, by equipping it 
with material war-making power, but by imbuing it with the spiritual will 
for resistance and self-assertiveness”. The present grim situation would 
be mastered because since 1933 Germany had undergone ‘“‘an inner 
metamorphosis”. The Germany of the Versailles Treaty would long 
since have been swept away. In a tirade against ‘“Jewish-Asiatic 
Bolshevism” he said that it was nonsense to suggest that an unarmed 
Germany would have been left alone by the “Jewish international world 
conspiracy”. Bolshevism failed to overrun Europe in 1919-20 because 
of its military weakness. Germany before 1933 was internally disrupted 
by Jews and Bourgeoisie, and it was not until the advent of National- 
Socialism that the German people were given the “intellectual equip- 
ment” necessary for the military virtues. Since 1933 the nation’s 
power of resistance had increased out of all comparison with earlier 
days. “By maintaining this inner strength of resistance we have the 
safest guarantee of final victory”, he declared. 

The German people would stop at nothing in order to preserve their 
nation. The greatest achievement of National Socialism was to arouse 
this spirit; to it Germany would owe her continued survival. He then 
declared that “any attempt to make an impression on Nazi Germany 
by using phrases of the kind used by Wilson presumes a simplicity of 
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mind unknown in modern Germany”. Such promises could not be 
fulfilled because of Bolshevism’s untameable character. Germany 
would prefer to submit to all the horrors of war rather than undergo 
misery at the hands of Bolshevists and plutocrats. It was more than 
ever necessary now to fight on until final victory. In a reference to 
himself, he said that he believed that in the end “‘Almighty God will 
not abandon the man who throughout his life wanted nothing but to 
preserve his people from a fate which they did not deserve, either by 
virtue of their numbers or, still less, their importance”. He ended by 
calling upon every German “to do his duty to the last”’, and with a 
special appeal to the youth. Calamity would be overcome, and Ger- 
many would remain the leader of Europe. 

The overseas news agency reported that columns of refugees some 
30 to 40 miles long were migrating west, away from the advancing 
Red Army. 

It was reported from Switzerland that armed civilians clashed with 
the police in the course of a food demonstration in Berlin on Jan. 28. 

Fan. 31.—It was reported from Stockholm that Dr. Schacht had 
been arrested in Berlin on January 309. 

Feb. 1.—It was announced in Berlin that all non-combatants had 
been evacuated from K6nigsberg to ports further west. 

The overseas news agency reported that “in feverish haste a system 
of trenches is being dug around Berlin. Strongpoints on the outskirts 
of the town are being made ready for defence”’. 

A Foreign Office spokesman declared that the Great Allies would 
modify the unconditional surrender formula and insist on the destruc- 
tion of Hitler and Nazism as their principal war aim. ‘“The German 
people, however, is immunized by the National Socialist party against 
such wily seduction and such a Wilson stunt,”’ he added. 

Feb. 5.—Dr. Ley told the workers of a large Berlin factory that both 
Brandenburg and Berlin felt assured that everything had been done 
for the safety of the capital. 

Feb. 6.—-It was reported from Stockholm that a conference of 
quislings from Russia, Vichy France, Finland, Serbia, Rumania, 
Greece, Flanders, Norway, Latvia, and Lithuania had been held in 
Berlin under the Chairmanship of Gauleiter Sauckel to form “new 
exile Governments in Germany”. 

Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the destiny of Germany was 
being decided on the Oder.. Germany was being asked to commit 
voluntary suicide, but the present strain and misery were preferable to 
the results of unconditional surrender. Action was better than dull 
suffering: “it would be better even if it were of no avail, for although 
that would lead to a horrible end, passivity would lead to an endless 
horror’’. 


Berlin radio announced that the police chief of Bromberg had been 
sentenced to death and executed, and other officials degraded, deprived 
of civil rights, and sent to a special punitive battalion, by order of 
Himmler. 

Feb. 8.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that they were draining ‘‘the 
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bitter cup of suffering to the dregs”. No longer could the “‘vastness of 
space” be used as a means of warfare. He asked whether anyone 
believed that the High Command would impose such suffering upon 
civilians if another way of escape could be found from the looming 
threat ahead. No feeling must be allowed to deter them from stead- 
fastness. In all their actions they maintained “‘a silent dignity which 
will one day provoke the admiration of the world”. There was no 
doubt that the Eastern peril would be overcome by military counter- 
measures already under way. 

Feb. g.—It was announced that the Mayor of Koenigsberg, between 
Stettin and Berlin, had been hanged on Feb. 5 for leaving the town 
without orders. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Jan. 30.—In a statement in the House of Lords 
on the political and economic future of Newfoundland, Lord Cran- 
borne said that the prolongation of the war must postpone the setting 
up of machinery for examining the constitutional future of the Island, 
and made impossible any immediate attempt to forecast its future 
economic circumstances. Therefore, the Government were forced to 
readjust their time-table. Parliament had expressed the view, which 
was generally shared by the Newfoundland people, that any pronounce- 
ment on the constitutional future depended for its validity on the 
chances of normal economic security. Many factors bearing on future 
economic and financial conditions were, however, still vague. The 
Government had accordingly decided to postpone the production of 
detailed plans until later in the year. Lord Cranborne added that the 
decision would not interfere with the immediate post-war reconstruc- 
tion programme of the Newfoundland Government, for which ample 
funds existed. The British Government were determined to proceed 
with their constitutional policy as soon as circumstances permitted. 

Replying to a foreign affairs debate in the House of Commons, the 
Foreign Under-Secretary reiterated that no secret engagement had 
been entered into at any of the conferences attended by the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. He again emphasized the determina- 
tion of the Government to ensure that the liberated cougtries were 
given opportunities to choose their own regime. Mr. Hall appealed for 
more confidence in the Government’s handling of important questions 
of foreign policy. “One would imagine that it was the British Govern- 
ment that was entirely responsible for framing the new world policy,” 
he said. ‘The British Government is working in the closest possible 
co-operation ‘with its Allies, America, Russia, and France, and the 
smaller nations are being taken into consultation in connection with 
matters of very high policy.” 

A White Paper (Cmd. 6589) was published by the War Office dealing 
with the military administration of Ethiopia, British and Italian 
Somaliland, Eritrea, and Libya. 

Jan. 31.—Lord Wright was elected Chairman of the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission. 
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The Governing Body of the I.L.O. decided to defer the question of 
Italy’s application for re-admission until the next ordinary session of 
the Conference to be held later in the year in Paris. It was decided to 
appoint a representative in Rome. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons, the Minister of 
State said that it was the desire of the Government that the authorities 
in post-war Germany should punish Germans guilty of crimes against 
their fellow-countrymen. Replying to a debate in the House of Lords 
on the need for Empire publicity, Lord Cranborne said emigration was 
an admirable method of disseminating information about the Empire. 
The press, radio, and cinema could all be useful educative instruments, 
but something was needed to take the place of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion’s Empire information service. 

A White Paper (Cmd. 6592) was published entitled ‘Documents 
Regarding the Situation in Greece, January, 1945”. 

The French Finance Minister arrived in London. 

Feb. 1.—The delegation to the recent International Business Con- 
ference held at Rye, U.S.A., stated in their report that a general feeling 
existed that the United States should take the lead in effecting a lower- 
ing of trade barriers throughout the world. This was recognized by the 
American delegation. 

721 sick and wounded repatriated prisoners of war arrived in Liver- 
pool from Germany. 

Feb. 5.—764 repatriated British, Dominion, and Allied servicemen 
and 70 Merchant seamen arrived at Liverpool. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, replying to a Parliamentary 
question, said that during his recent conversations with the French 
Finance Minister, the Government had agreed to furnish the French 
Government with information relating to the assets of French nationals 
received under the Trading with the Enemy legislation, while the 
French Government had agreed to furnish reciprocal information to 
the British authorities. 

Feb. 7—The Ministry of Information announced that the Prime 
Minister, the President of the U.S.A., and the Premier of the U.S.S.R., 
accompanied by their Chiefs of Staff, Foreign Secretaries, and other 
advisers, were meeting in “the Black Sea area” to “‘concert plans for 
completing the defeat of the common enemy and for building, with 
their allies, firm foundations for a lasting peace’. Military discussions 
came first, the situation on all European fronts being reviewed, and 
information exchanged. Complete agreement for “‘joint military opera- 
tions in the final phase of the war against Nazi Germany”’ existed, and 
the military staffs were engaged in drawing up detailed plans. Dis- 
cussions on “‘problems involved in establishing a secure peace”’ had 
also begun. They would cover “joint plans for the occupation and 
control of Germany, the political and economic problems of liberated 
Europe, and proposals for the earliest possible establishment of a 
permanent international organization to maintain peace”’. 

Replying to a debate in the House of Lords on the position of 
displaced and Stateless persons in Europe, Lord Cranborne revealed 
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that in September, 1944, the Government granted the Jewish Agency’s 
request that 10,300 refugees should enter Palestine, a limit of 1,500 
emigrants a month being imposed because of housing and economic 
difficulties. As a result, migrants were now entering Palestine. The 
problem of displaced persons must be dealt with comprehensively and 
on an international scale. They would be encouraged to return home 
as soon as practicable, and in the meantime would remain the responsi- 
bility of U.N.N.R.A. The three main Allies had a common plan 
regarding repatriation, but resettlement remained a difficulty because 
neither the number of persons to be resettled nor the areas suitable for 
resettlement were known. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons, the Minister of 
Siate said that the relation between France and the Levant States 
would have to be defined by some agreement or settlement, and the 
Government felt the sooner negotiations began the better. In the 
meantime, Britain had a right to expect that neither side would coun- 
tenance action calculated to create insecurity in an area under British 
operational control, or liable to undermine the loyalty of the “‘troupes 
speciales” which formed part of the Middle East Forces. 

Moving the second reading of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Bill, providing for the expenditure of £120 million over 10 years, the 
Colonial Secretary said that this sum did not represent the Colonial 
Empire’s only source of support. The Bill aimed to give the Colonies 
ihe help needed to start their own schemes of social betterment. 
Private investment had a part to play, but the capitalist could not 
expect a dominant position from which to threaten the Government’s 
authority. He would have to come in as a partner, not as a master. 
The establishment of colonial development boards by the various 
Governments was an interesting possibility in the way of providing 
managerial and capital experience. 

Col. Stanley denied that the Colonial Empire made any contribution 
to the Treasury, that Imperial Preference shut colonial markets to all 
but British goods, and that private industry made enormous profits out 
of Colonial schemes. There would be no detailed planning in the home 
country, but there must be supervision regarding contracts, finance, 
and technical matters, and an over-all supervision to ensure that the 
money was properly divided between each colony, and that experience 
was shared amongst planners in all territories. 

Mr. F. H. W. Stonehewer-Bird was appointed Ambassador to Iraq. 

Feb. 8—The Home Secretary, in a written Parliamentary reply, 
said that civilian war casualties in the United Kingdom from Sept., 
1939 to Sept. 30, 1944 totalled 136,646, including 57,468 killed. 

The Trade Union delegation which had just returned from Greece 
published its report. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons, the Deputy 
Prime Minister said that reports received from France did not indicate 
serious malnutrition, except in areas where it existed before liberation. 
The combined military authorities were making special efforts to im- 
prove the distributive system in liberated areas. 
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Feb. 11.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that civilian 
air casualties in January were 585 killed and 1,629 seriously injured. 

500 Dutch children, including orphans, between the ages of 8 and 1; 
arrived in England to be given war-time homes. 

Arrival of the economic delegation in Berne. (see Switzerland.) 

Feb. 12.—Communiqué on the Three-Power Conference. (see 
special summary). 

The Prime Minister’s visit to Malta. (see Malta). 


INDIA. Feb. 9¢.—The Central Assembly passed a vote of censure on 
the Government for failing to recall the High Commissioner from 
South Africa, or to enforce economic sanctions in retaliation for the 
discrimination exercised against Indians in Natal. 


IRAQ. Feb. 7.—New British Ambassador appointed. (see Great 
Britain.) The Regent’s conversations with the British High Com- 
missioner. (see Transjordan.) 


ITALY. Jan. 30.—Mr. Harry Hopkins told U.S. correspondents in 
Rome that he was dissatisfied both with the relations between Italy 
and the Allies, and with those between Government and people. He 
stated that the American people were beginning to realize that liberation 
without an attempt to settle political problems was not a good idea. 
[t was against American interests that any liberated country should 
have a totalitarian Government, of whatever colour. He had changed 
his original opinion that political questions should be left for settlement 
until the end of the war. 

Gen. Ronco was appointed Army Chief of Staff, in succession to 
Gen. Rernadi. 

The American Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius, arrived at Allied 
Force H.Q., and had conversations with the Deputy Supreme Allied 
Commander and the Commanding General of the Mediterranean 
Allied Air Forces. 

Jan. 31.—Mr. Stettinius and Mr. Harry Hopkins left Rome for ‘“‘an 
unknown destination’. 

It was announced that the Government had warned the Allies that 
the “‘huge’’ financial burdens of the Armistice were endangering 
economic stability. It was suggested that a dollar or sterling credit 
should be instituted for all Allied issues of occupation lire, and for al 
Government payments for Allied requisitions and supplies under the 
Armistice. 

Feb. 2.—Izvestia’s article on slowness of the purge. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 5.—Umberto Salvaressa, Secretary of the “Proletarian Union’ 
party, was arrested in Rome. 

The Prime Minister stated in an interview that the Allied armistice 
terms, now known to about 25 members of all the political parties, 
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were “hard’”’, giving the Allies “full powers over the internal, financial, 
economic, and military life of the nation’’. Italy wished to expiate the 
errors of the Fascists, but must have arms from the Allies. 


JAPAN. Feb. 9.—The Domei Agency reported that a message was 
delivered the previous day to the German Ambassador stating that it 
was the hope of the Japanese people that Germany would successfully 
defend herself by crushing the enemy. A note handed to Mussolini’s 
chargé d’affaires urged the Italian people to exert themselves to the 
utmost at the present critical moment for the Axis. 


MALTA. Feb. 12.—It was learnt that an important Anglo-American 
services conference, culminating in a meeting between Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt, took place in Valetta for about four days, 
ending on Feb. 2. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Feb. 8.—The Press Bureau issued a state- 
ment saying that in view of the fact that most of the southern part of 
the country, with approximately 2 million inhabitants, had been 
liberated, although the north was still suffering the miseries of occupa- 


| tion, the Government had authorized the Premier to offer the Cabinet’s 


resignation to the Queen in order “‘to enable her Majesty to bring the 
Cabinet into line with the altered circumstances’’, the original decision 
to resign upon complete liberation not being affected. The statement 
added that the Ministers of Public Works and of Social Affairs had 
resigned, in disagreement with the Prime Minister’s action in furthering 
the resignation of the Minister of the Interior, and that the Queen had 
considered their resignations and had asked Prof. Gerbrandy ‘“‘to 
reconstruct the Cabinet with a view to representing in it the areas 
already liberated, and also of concentrating all forces in the liberated 
Netherlands, to the utmost, upon the preparation of measures to be 
taken with regard to the liberation of the north”’. 

Government agreement about long term ¢redit with New York 
banks. (see U.S.A.) 

Feb. 11.—Arrival of Dutch children in England. (see Great Britain.) 

In a memorandum on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the Govern- 
ment pointed out that no rules, however carefully devised, could safe- 
guard world security. What mattered most was “the will to peace by 
agreement, especially on the part of the Great Powers”. The memoran- 
dum stated that no indication was given of the principle on which 
decisions of the General Assembly and Security Council were to be 
based. These should relate ‘‘to those feelings of right and wrong, those 
moral principles which live in every normal human heart’’, and an inde- 
pendent body of eminent men from various countries should be avail- 
able to decide, on appeal either by the Council or a party to a particular 
case, whether the decisions of the Security Council were in keeping 
with such ideas. 
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On the question of the relationship between the Great Powers and 
the smaller States, the memorandum pointed out that the smaller 
European States and those of Latin America with populations of 15¢ 
million and 100 million respectively should have due representation 0; 
the Security Council, and that the consent of one half of States g& 
represented should be required for the taking of all decisions. No 
State should be given a right of veto except in cases of armed coercion 
by third parties, and then only the Great Powers directly concerned, 

Feb. 12.—A central body of the Resistance Movement transmitted 
io the Government in London an appeal, dated from the beginning of 
February, addressed to the world’s press “‘on behalf of the Netherland’s 
people”. After recounting the achievements and sufferings of the 
Duich people, the message drew attention to the German plan for male 
deportation. More than go per cent had returned a negative answer to 
all demands and threats, and some hundreds of thousands had managed 
to escape capture. There would be the utmost resistance, because if 
the plan succeeded, together with those already deported 1,500,000 
Dutchmen “would be lost to our people”. ‘We are not asking for pity, 
because we know what we are fighting for. But we cry out to the free 
world:” a people of ancient culture is threatened with extinction by 
Hitler’s barbarians.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND. fan. 30.—Lord Cranborne’s statement in the 
House of Lords. (see Great Britain.) 


NEW ZEALAND. Feb. 5.—Admiral Fraser arrived in Auckland. 


NORWAY. Feb. 8.—Gen. Marthinsen, head of the “security police”, 
was assassinated by patriots in Oslo. 

Feb. 9.—34 Norwegians were sentenced to death and executed in 
Oslo on charges of “terrorism” and sabotage, and 180 more wer 
reported to be under arrest, in connection with the assassination of 
Marthinsen. 


PARAGUAY. Feb. 8.—The President signed a decree declaring war 
on the “Axis Powers”. The preamble recalled the breach of relations 
with “‘the Powers of the Tripartite Pact” in Jan., 1942. 


POLAND. Jan. 31.—Czechoslovak recognition of the Lublin Com- 
mittee as the Provisional Government in Warsaw. (see Czechoslovakia.) 

Feb. 1.—The Government in London announced its decision to 
sever relations with the Czech Government. The official statement 
added that the decision in no way changed the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the Czech and Slovak peoples, nor would the efforts 
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made so far ‘‘to establish a close collaboration and lasting union between 
the Polish nation and the Czech and Slovak nation”’ be given up. 

Feb. 5.—It was learnt that 4,000 political prisoners, including Czechs 
and Frenchmen, had been released from Oswiecim camp. 

The President of the Lublin Committee told a correspondent in 
Warsaw that Polish administrations were being set up in parts of 
German Silesia occupied by the Russians. It was intended to extend 
Polish dominion as far west as the Oder and the Neisse. 

Feb. 8.—The President, in a broadcast to the home army, announced 
that ‘‘armed activities in our country have ceased and the detachments 
of the home army have been disbanded”. After paying tribute to their 
achievements he said: “‘In the name of the Polish Republic, I wish to 
thank all ranks of the home army and its commanders for their out- 
tanding leadership. Although we are forced by circumstances to 
disband the armed forces of the Polish Republic at home, it is the duty 
of all of us to believe in the justice of our aspirations. The Polish 
armed forces abroad will continue their unbending struggle.” 


SAUDI ARABIA. Feb. 9.—The Syrian President arrived in Mecca 
and saw King Ibn Saud. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Jan. 30.—Gen. Smuts told the House of Assembly 


that total casualties in all theatres amounted to 27,847, 8,184 being 
dead. There were 14,685 British airmen and 17,773 other Allied 
personnel serving in the Union. 


SPAIN. Feb. 1.—The Madrid A.B.C. criticized the British press and 
the B.B.C. for maintaining a hostile attitude towards Spain, and for 
publishing rumours circulated by “Spanish émigrés who only desire 
to resurrect civil war”. Declaring that the United States understood 
Spain’s position better, the paper added: ‘No wonder the sympathy 
of the Spanish people is directed more to the United States than to 
England.” 


SWEDEN. Feb. 4.—Hr. MGller, Chairman of the Danish Council in 
London, arrived in Stockholm for conversations with Hr. Dé6rsing, 
representative in Moscow of the Danish resistance movement. 

Feb. g.—Count Bernadotte, Vice-President of the Swedish Red 
Cross, left for Berlin at the head of a delegation to arrange for the 
return to Sweden of all Swedes living in Germany. 


SWITZERLAND. Feb. 7.—1,210 civilian internees and 600 Dutch 


Jews arrived in Geneva from a German concentration camp. It was 
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learnt that Himmler had authorized their departure to Switzerland, on 
the personal intervention of a former Swiss Cabinet Minister. 

Feb. 11.—The Anglo-American trade mission, including the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, and Mr. 
Laughlin Currie, representing the United States, arrived in Berne. 

Feb. 12.—The leaders of the Anglo-American trade delegation, Mr. 
Dingle Foot and Mr. Laughlin Currie, made a statement about the 
discussions with the Swiss which were to open the next day, on the 
arrival of the French delegation. They maintained that the conference 
was necessary because total war inevitably changed the attitude of 
belligerents towards neutral trading with the enemy. Food and ray 
materials being of great military significance, deliveries to the enemy, 
even in transit through a neutral country, could not be ignored. The 
discussions would cover commercial, financial, and economic relations 
between Switzerland and Germany, and supplies to France. The 
Allies would try to find solutions for Swiss economic difficulties, 
particularly those arising from her need of food, fodder, industrial 
materials, and transport. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. fan. 29.—It was learnt that the 
Syrian Foreign Minister, in a statement to the Chamber, declared that 
his Government was determined to control its army, or, failing that, 
would create one to safeguard Syrian independence. The existing 
army, although under French control, was manned by Syrian officers 


and men, and equipped at Syrian expense. 

Feb. 2.—M. Bidault’s reported statement. (see France.) 

Feb. 5—The Lebanese Minister in London, in a statement on 
behalf of both the Syrian and Lebanese Governments, said that 
France’s claim for a preponderating position could be accepted by 
neither country. “‘We have been told,” he added, “that neither the 
Americans nor the Russians, who have recognized our sovereignty and 
independence unconditionally, would be willing to see any one Power 
given a preponderating position.” The conclusion of a treaty was 
conditional on the consent of other Arab States under the terms of the 
Alexandria Protocol, and no treaty could be signed which might con- 
stitute a barrier to Arab unity. The French authorities knew that troop 
reinforcements increased tension instead of helping order. The 
sovereignty and independence of the two States having been recognized 
by all the great Powers, the constitutional authorities alone were 
responsible for internal order. Recalling previous declarations by Gen. 
Catroux, the statement ended by insisting that Syria and the Lebanon 
should possess “national forces which owe allegiance to their own 
Governments and not to a foreign Power”’. 

Feb. 6.—The Lebanese Government revealed, during a Parliamen- 
tary debate, that they had asked for the transfer of troops to their 
control, and also for the conversion of the French delegate into a 
Minister with the same status as that accorded to representatives of 
other Governments recognizing the Lebanon. 
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It was reported that the Syrian Government had allotted 15 million 
Syrian pounds in its Budget for the Army. The Lebanese Budget 
allowed 5 million pounds. 

Statement by the French Minister of Information. (see France.) 

Feb. 7.—Parliamentary statement on British policy. (see Great 
Britain.) 

The Lebanese Government stated that the signatories of the Alexan- 
dria Protocol could conclude treaties with other Powers without the 
consent of their fellow signatories. 

Feb. 9. —The Syrian President in Mecca. (see Saudi Arabia.) 


TANGIER. Feb. 7.—The Spanish artillery and the 52nd Division 
under Gen. Uriarte left for Spain. 

Feb. g.—It was reported that Col. Granado of the Moroccan Army 
had become Acting Chief Military Commandant. 


TRANSJORDAN. Feb. 6.—The High Commissioner of Palestine 
conferred with the Regent of Iraq and the Emir Abdullah of Trans- 


jordan at the latter’s winter camp. 


U.S.A. Jan. 30.—Mr. Harry Hopkins and Mr. Stettinius in Rome. 
(see Italy.) 

Jan. 31.—The Navy Secretary stated that the Navy’s procurement 
total for 1945 was approximately $15,404 million, covering 24,396 
vessels to be built or commissioned, at an estimated cost of $4,954 
million. Combat vessels would number 206. 

Feb. 1.—The Senate passed the George Bill, providing for the 
separation of the Federal loan agencies from the Commerce Depart- 
ment, by 72 votes to 12. 

The British delegation’s report on the recent International Business 
Conference held at Rye. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 2—The House of Representatives passed the May Bill, com- 
pelling 18 million men between 18 and 45 tp take up war work. 

The acting Secretarv of State told the Foreign Policy Association in 
New York that France would have to wait until the defeat of Germany 
before her larger needs could be met. The disintegration of her internal 
transport, the lack of port facilities, and one of the worst winters in 
history which paralysed river and road traffic, had prevented quick 
rehabilitation. Steps already taken to help France included the transfer 
of more than 100 warships, the overhauling of French ships in American 
ports, the equipping of eight divisions and 200 supporting elements of 
the Army, the agreement to equip eight more divisions, and the delivery 
of substantial numbers of military ’planes. $1 million worth of military 
supplies would be produced in France during 1945, and raw materials 
would be shipped for the purpose. 

It was officially stated that battle casualties totalled 737,342 up to the 
end of December, 1944. Army casualties totalled 650,420, including 
121,676 dead. 
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Feb. 3.—It was announced that an air-transport services agreement 
had been signed with Eire, providing that American air lines should 
be accorded rights of transit and non-traffic stop in Eire, and also 
commercial entry for international air traffic at the Shannon Airport. 

Feb. 4.—The American Bankers’ Association stated in a report that 
the International monetary fund proposed at Bretton Woods “would 
increase the already grave danger of inflation, would delay fundamental 
economic adjustments, and would fail to protect the principles and 
interests of the United States and her citizens”. The capital funds of 
the Export-Import Bank should be increased to $2,000 million in order 
to meet deserving credit needs pending the establishment of the Inter- 
national Bank. The lending powers of this institution should be 
broadened so that loans could be made to countries desirous of stabil- 
izing their currencies. 

The War Shipping Administration announced that cargo space 
equivalent to about 26 ships had been assigned for the carriage of 
essential supplies to France for the first quarter of 1945, and a number 
of ships with French crews had been assigned to France as part of the 
United Nations Shipping pool. 40,000 tons of supplies had been 
shipped to France during January, 1945. 

Feb. 5.—The Acting Secretary of State told the press that his 
Department had asked for the admittance of correspondents into the 
Balkans, and had learnt that each application would be considered 
separately by the Soviet head of the Balkan Control Commission. The 
State Department would energetically support pending applications. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said that the economic policy com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ Association were responsible for the 
recent statement on the Bretton Woods Agreements, his Department 
having discovered that bankers all over the country held opposite 
views. He had asked the Association not to publish their objections, 
because if they were followed by Congress the agreements would 
become a dead letter. The international monetary fund, he added, was 
necessary for the survival of the small liberated nations. 

President Roosevelt nominated Mr. Felix Cole to be Minister to 
Ethiopia. 

Feb. 7.—The head of the Foreign Economic Administration, urging 
the extension of the Lend-Lease Act until the defeat of Germany and 
Japan, told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that the British 
Commonwealth was supplying reverse lend-lease at the rate of 
$2,500 million a year, $3,300 million worth having been received by 
the end of June, 1944. Up to December, 1944 Russia had received 
362,000 U.S. motor vehicles. 

Announcement of the President’s meeting with Mr. Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 9. —The acting Secretary of State told the Press that his Govern- 
ment would not be satisfied until all neutral Governments had given 
unequivocal assurances that they would refuse admittance to Axis 
war criminals, and deport those illegally entering. 

The State Department announced that Executive sanction had been 
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given to three of the four documents adopted by the Chicago civil 
aviation conference, dealing with the establishment of the interim 
organization and the two freedoms and five freedoms of the air. 

Feb. 11.—The War Secretary, the Navy Secretary, and the president 
of the National Academy of Science announced the establishment of a 
scientific research board to continue close co-operation between civilian 
scientists and the armed forces. 

The Economic delegation in Berne. (see Switzerland.) 

Mr. Jefferson Caffery’s broadcast from Paris. (see France.) 

Feb. 12.—Communiqué on Three-Power Conference. (see special 
summary ). 

President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress asking for legislative 
action on the Bretton Woods agreements. Other proposals, including 
the establishment of a United Nations’ food and agriculture organiza- 
tion, a broadening and strengthening of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, an international agreement for the reduction of trade barriers, 
the control of cartels, the orderly marketing of world surpluses of 
certain commodities, revision of the Import-Export Bank, and an 
international oil agreement, would shortly be placed before Congress. 
In addition, the Johnson Act would have to be repealed. The President 
said that the time had come for the United States to take the lead in 
establishing principles of economic co-operation as the foundation of 
expanded world trade. 


U.S.S.R. Feb. 2.—Moscow radio reported that the British Parliamen- 
tary delegation had left for England. 

Izvestia complained of the slowness of the purge in Italy, pointing 
out that Fascists were firmly entrenched in the Army and State machine. 
The paper accused the Vatican of desiring to defend traitors 

Feb. 7.—Announcement of Marshal Stalin’s meeting with Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. (see Great Britain). 

Feb. 10.—Red Star said that hatred was an extra weapon in the 
struggle against Germany. It must be kept keen, but used intelligently. 
Above all there must be soldierly discipline. “‘The factories which 
worked for the enemy must to-morrow, if not to-day, work for our 
army. Everything taken from the enemy becomes of State value’’, the 
paper added. 

Feb. 11.—‘‘A declaration to the peoples of all the world’’, published 
in the press from leaders of the Orthodox Church, criticized those, 
especially the Vatican, “who by their statements are trying to shelter 
Hitlerite Germany from all the crimes that it committed, and are 
appealing for mercy for Hitlerites who spilt the blood of innocent 
victims, and thereby desire, in our view, to leave on earth after the war 
Fascist inhuman anti-Christian teaching and its supporters”. 

Izvestia and Red Fleet declared that Germans were already establish- 
ing industrial interests in neutral countries, relying on the Allies’ lack 
of vigilance. 

Feb. 12.—Communiqué on the Three-Power conference. (see special 
summary.) 
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YUGOSLAVIA. [In the summary of the Subasitch-Tito Agreement 
printed in the Bulletin of Feb. 3 last, page 115, Article 3 should haye 
read: “In order to avoid any possible tension of relations in the country 
we have agreed that King Peter II shall not return to the country until 
the people have pronounced their decision in this respect. . . .”] 

Feb. 2.—The King was reported to have nominated Gen. Simovitch, 
Dr. Juraj Sutej, and M. Dushan Semec to be Regents. 

Feb. 8.—Marshal Tito was reported to have objected to the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Simovitch and Dr. Sutej as Regents, and proposed that 
Dr. Vokosavlijevitch and M. Ante Manditch should be appointed in 
their place. 

Feb. 9.— The Free Yugoslav Radio announced that Marshal Tito had 
not opposed the appointment of Gen. Simovitch as Regent, but had 
only disapproved that of Dr. Sutej, who had been a member of the 
Government which signed the Tripartite Pact in 1941. 

Feb. 12.—The Government Information Department announced 
that, at a Cabinet meeting presided over by the King, it was decided 
that the Royal Government should proceed forthwith to Belgrade “to 
complete the agreed decision concerningthe Regency and the formation 
of a single Government”’. 

Twenty U.N.R.R.A. officials arrived in the country to assist in 
administering relief supplies, of which about 1,500 tons, nedrly all 
food, had been landed in the last 12 days. 
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